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HERE is no obvious connection between the 
r progress of the war and the earth’s revolu- 
tion round the sun. But the spell of 

anniversaries is beyond reason; and that of the out- 
break of the war has been the occasion for a general 
stocktaking. For those who make a profession of pessi- 
mism it is—now that Warsaw has at last fallen—easier 
than ever to point to the map and say that the present 
moment finds Germany in occupation of so many thou- 
sands of square miles of her enemies’ territory, and that 
therefore she is, so far, “‘ up” in the game. Such conten- 
tions are so clearly absurd as not to be worth arguing 
about : Germany might be at her last gasp and on the 
verge of utter breakdown; and still, in a geographical 
sense, be apparently at the zenith of success. For 
ourselves we could wish for no more admirable summary 
of the position than Mr. Balfour’s speech at the Opera 
House ; and it is not too much to say that that speech 
was one of unqualified and undiluted confidence. 
Germany staked her all: firstly, upon an immediate 
crushing of France, and, secondly, upon a_ neutral 
Britain. When Britain stepped in and the great stroke 
at Paris failed, a triumph for Germany was once and 
for all put out of the question; and however long the 
war may last, and whatever its local fluctuations, it 
can only end in one way. The Germans, as Mr. Balfour 
put it, if they have not reached, are at any rate “ within 
sight of,” the last of their reserves; whilst the avail- 
able strength of the Allies is still a long way from 
reaching its maximum. The result is inevitable, and 
the determining factor has been the British Fleet and 
the British Army. 
* 

By implication Mr. Balfour very emphatically snubbed 
those who—in justice to them it must be admitted that 


k * 


they have an arriére-pensée—contend that this country 
has not done her share. Our command of the seas 
has been of paramount importance, and the scale and 
effect of our military endeavour increases daily. At the 
very beginning of the war our Expeditionary Force 
was the deciding element in Northern France. Since 
then we have raised a voluntary Army of millions, an 
Army, we believe, not much smaller than we should 
have raised had we resorted to conscription; we have 
steadily strengthened our forces in Flanders until they 
are now probably at a strength of three-quarters of a 
million ; and we are carrying on in Gallipoli the greatest 
of the offensive operations now being conducted by 
the Allies. The great events on the Eastern front— 
together with the exiguity of news from the other 
quarter—have tended recently to withdraw the public 
gaze from the struggle in the Dardanelles, though a 
certain amount of attention has been attracted by the 
report that Italy is now preparing to come to our 
assistance there with both naval and military forces. 
But in the near future, we believe, events will force 
both the importance of the Dardanelles expedition and 
the magnitude of our effort there into their proper 
perspective. 

* 


* * 


Eighteen months ago, after Mr. Kokovtsev’s retire- 
ment, the friction between the Duma and the Russian 
bureaucracy seemed not unlikely to end in the disap- 
pearance of the Duma. The war crises have changed 
all that, and shown (one hopes, past forgetting) the 
enormous value which a national representative body 
has for a nation in its hours of peril. The convocation of 
the Duma this month has enabled the determination and 
unity of the Russian peoples to be affirmed, and thereby 
strengthened, as it in no other way could have been. On 
Sunday the Duma was the recipient of the Tsar's solemn 
promise of autonomy to Poland, in endorsement of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas’s manifesto of a year ago. Legis- 
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lation for the better organisation of the munitions 
supply has been laid before it—each of the Houses 
is to have nine representatives on the new Munitions 
Board—and it has also provided a regular and orderly 
medium for bringing to bcok abuses which might 
else prove fatal. , The clause in its resolution of 
August 8rd, dealing with those guilty of “ criminal 
omissions ’’ in the provision of war supplies, is Russia’s 
furthest step towards Parliamentary control of the 
Executive. Drastic as its wording is, it was worded by 
the moderate parties. The Opposition extremists wanted 
something much hotter; and if even half the stories 
current among British business men about the methods 
of Russian buyers here are true, they had plenty of 
reason. An amendment demanding “the immediate 
introduction of Parliamentary Government ”’ was rejected 
as being ill-timed ; but there is reason to hope that the 
end of the war will find Russia very much nearer that 
consummation than it was a year ago. 
* * * 

The correspondence published last Wednesday shows 
that our Order in Council of March 11th is imposing, as 
we feared would be the case, a serious strain on Anglo- 
American official relations. The United States Govern- 
ment stands rigidly by the letter of international law, 
which the Order in Council overrides. Sir Edward 
Grey replies by appealing to the spirit, to the need for 
adjusting legal rules to cover changed circumstances, 
and to the bold precedents set in this respect by the 
United States itself. The latter afford him strong 
dialectical ground ; but an opposition so direct as that 
shown between the British and American standpoints 
can seldom be reconciled by dialectic alone. There is 
a perceptible brusqueness, not to say acerbity, in the 
later American communications, whose significance no 
one familiar with diplomatic style will disregard. Un- 
doubtedly President Wilson has behind him not only 
support, but pressure in the pursuit of his policy. A 
considerable proportion of the American Press is in 
full cry, in company with great trade interests such as 
the cotton-growers of the South and the meat-packers 
of the Middle West. 

* 


* * 

The United States has a difficulty in putting pressure 
on Germany, because it can wield against her no weapon 
but that of war, which it is reluctant to use against 
anybody. But an easier weapon is to hand against 
Great Britain. This is how a moderate New York 
weekly, the New Republic, puts it : 

Does the British Government realise the risk involved by a still 
further restriction of the sale of cotton in Europe ? They are pursuing 
the one policy which may make it possible for the advocates of an 
embargo upon munitions of war to work up a majority in Congress. 
As the matter stood recently, an embargo resolution could not have 
received more than a scattering vote, composed of representatives of 
partly German districts and a smaller number of Congressmen who 
want to relieve the United States of all responsibility for the endurance 
and the results of the war. There may now be added to this scattering 
vote the support of the majority of Southern Congressmen. 


We need scarcely add that these Southerners are all 
Democrats, the “ solid ’’ mainstay of President Wilson’s 
party. The meat-packers are also mainly on the 
Democratic side. It is no use scolding at such facts, or 
vituperating such people ; we shall have to see soberly 
what had better be done. 





Last February, when the policy of the Order jn 
Council was first mooted, we ventured to dissent from 
it. We deprecated any attempt to proscribe German 
imports of every sort indiscriminately, on the ground 
that it would be unprofitable as well as_ illegal, 
and would annoy the United States without doing 
Germany any more military harm than could be done 
by drawing up a judicious list of contraband and 
strictly enforcing it. There are a few oversea imports 
without which in the long run our enemies cannot wage 
war. Such are copper, antimony, rubber, oil, and 
cotton. Declare them contraband, and strictly measure 
the amounts allowed to enter Holland and Scandinavia. 
But if, we said, you want to cut off food supplies, 
remember not only that you will injure vast American 
interests, and enable a charge of cruelty to be used 
against you, but that no well-informed person believes 
in the possibility of starving out the Central Powers. 
The policy which we then favoured—that of keeping 
within the old legal forms, concentrating on a few 
indispensable lines of goods, declaring these contra- 
band, and strictly barring them—was not that which 
our Government preferred. But we should not be sur- 
prised if before long, in the light of experience, they 
came round to it. Even in the case of cotton there is 
a good deal of evidence that the Southern States would 
sooner see it stopped as contraband than stopped by 
the anomalous blockade. They would at least feel that 
their losses were inflicted with due legality. Incidentally 
one may observe that they seem to be losing very little 
—nothing comparable to what Lancashire suffered fifty 
years ago in consequence of President Lincoln’s cotton 
embargo. 

* * * 

The fate of the largest of the German colonies, at all 
events, can now no longer be considered to be in doubt. 
General Botha, in his speech at Johannesburg, empha- 
sised his original objection to “‘ land-grabbing.’’ But he 
stated flatly that, after the Kaiser’s telegram promising 
independence to South Africa in return for an immediate 
rebellion, his view had changed. German intrigues have 
been responsible for all the trouble in South Africa, and 
General Botha has now come to the conclusion that it is 
“impossible to return the territory to the Germans.” 
We imagine that even the most suspicious of persons 
will scarcely profess to find the smallest trace of dis- 
ingenuity in General Botha’s account of the develop- 
ment of his policy. His present attitude has been 
forced upon him after an honest contemplation of the 
facts. And though, technically, it does not rest with the 
South African Union to decide what will be done with 
what, for convenience’ sake, we still speak of as German 
South-West Africa, it must be obvious that the con- 
siderations that have led General Botha to his conclusion 
must operate at least as strongly upon the minds of 
statesmen at home. Whatever they may retain of their 
colonial empire, it is pretty clear that the Germans will 
not return to Damaraland. 

* * * 

The first use to which the new National Register, for 
which we shall all fill up our forms on Sunday, the 15th, 
will be put is—as was, of course, assumed—the organisa- 
tion of what the Americans would call a “ fine-tooth 
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comb”’ recruiting campaign. The arrangements which 
Mr. Bernard Mallet, as Registrar-General, has made with 
the Director of Recruiting at the War Office certainly do 
not err in respect of want of celerity. On Monday, the 
16th, the twenty-five million forms will be pouring in to 
the 500 or so local offices throughout Great Britain, where, 
from the early morning, they will be scrutinised, as they 
arrive, for the names and addresses of unmarried men of 
military age. These will be copied on separate cards, 
which are to be sent off as completed—in London 
literally hour by hour—to the local recruiting officers, 
who expect to receive, in each district, something like 
a thousand a day—in London, ten times that number. 
It is intended that every man for whom a card has been 
received shall be personally interviewed, if necessary 
repeatedly, and pressed either to enlist or to give some 
valid excuse for his refusal. The order is that every 
such man, without exception, is to be tracked down 
and importuned to answer. At present, as we learn from 
various parts of the country, the practice of the recruit- 
ing officers, probably largely out of habit, is to address 
themselves almost exclusively to those whom they deem 
to belong to the wage-earning class. The cards of those 
who make excuse—already colloquially referred to as 
those of “ the shirkers,” although, of course, the majority 
of them will necessarily be made up of the physically 
unfit and of those engaged in necessary work—will be 
sent to London to be examined and classified. Further 
than that, the official arrangements either do not go, or 
have not been revealed to us. 
* * * 


We hope the Government is not going to make further 
blunders over its use of the Munitions Act, for we can 
imagine no more dangerously incendiary an instrument. 
Everything that we hear—including the implications of 
Mr. Lloyd George's own speeches—points to an assump- 
tion that Part II. of the Act, which includes the much- 
advertised reference to the abandonment of “ Trade 
Union customs,” is already and everywhere in force. 
But unless and until a factory has been formally declared 
to be a “ controlled establishment,” and thus subjected 
to the statutory limitation of profits, there is no warrant 
for this assumption. Has any single factory yet been 
declared a “ controlled establishment” ? We can hear 
of none (the explanation, we believe, being that it has 
so far been found impracticable to find the exact for- 
mula for the limitation of profits). Nevertheless, em- 
ployers in establishments quite obviously not “ con- 
trolled ” are, with Mr. Lloyd George’s cordial approval, 
assuming that the “‘ Trade Union customs” are at an 
end ; and are setting up new arrangements which, unless 
done in concert with the workmen’s representatives, will 
certainly cause trouble. 

* * * 

The danger point is not so much the employers’ 
desire to reorganise their factories ; for the Trade Union 
leaders, and the workmen generally, are, at this moment, 
usually even pathetically willing to give up, in the 
national cause, any rule or factory custom which they 
are told is doing harm to the State. What causes 
trouble is the assumption, on which employers (and, we 
fear, also the Munitions Department) are aeting, that it 
is for the employers arbitrarily to impose new rules, and 





for the workmen simply to obey. What are we to think, 
for instance, of the following “ by law,”’ which, we are 
assured, has just been promulgated by the Munitions 
Department ? 


The owner of any controlled establishment shall as soon as practicable 
post rules relating to order, discipline, timekeeping, and efficiency 
conspicuously in his establishment, so as to bring them to the know- 
ledge of workmen employed therein. 


Here’s “ Industrial Junkerdom” with a vengeance! 
Non-compliance with these rules becomes an offence 
against the Act. There is no suggestion that the rules 
are to be first considered and agreed to by the workmen 
who are to be subjected to them, and who are not to be 
allowed even to relinquish their situations if they dislike 
the new régime. There is not even a requirement that 
the rules are to be approved by the Munitions Depart- 
ment; though Section 5 of the Act puts upon that 
Department, and not upon any employer, the duty of 
making the new regulations required by the altered 
circumstances. To call on employers all over the 
country to post up, without consultation with their 
workpeople, just whatever new rules the employers 
themselves choose, in this purely arbitrary manner, to 
formulate, on whatever subject and in whatever terms, 
will inevitably provoke resentment. 
* * * 


The recent Royal Commission on the Civil Service 
recommended the extension of the field open to women 
in the Civil Service. Especial stress was laid upon their 
suitability for appointments under the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Local Government Board, the National Health 
Insurance Commission, and in the Labour Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, and other departments. 
A memorial in favour of the admission of women to the 
higher grades of the Civil Service has recently been 
drawn up by the N.U.W.S.S. and presented to the 
Prime Minister, amongst the signatories being Lord 
Selborne, Lord Haldane, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Milner, Lord Cowdray, the Bishops of Lincoln, 
Hereford and Oxford, many members of both Houses, 
and a large number of men and women eminent in the 
worlds of sociology, education, and literature. The 
memorial points out that the shortage of men created 
by the war makes doubly desirable what was desirable 
before. Many of the best of the younger officials are in 
the trenches, and the Universities—last term there were 
only a few hundred men in residence at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge—are almost entirely denuded of their male 
students ; so that women qualified for administrative work 
may be more than ever useful. The Royal Commission 
recommended that “ the Treasury, acting in communica- 
tion with the various heads of departments, and after 
consultation with competent women advisers, should 
institute an enquiry into the situations in each depart- 
ment which might with advantage to the public 
service be filled by qualified women.” It is now sug- 
gested that a Committee of five, including one woman 
with a knowledge of Civil Service requirements and two 
who know what are the special acquirements and abilities 
of university women, should meet representatives of each 

department with a view to formulating definite steps. 
We sincerely hope that the authorities will seize the 
opportunity. 
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THE RUSSIAN REVERSES 


T: great German offensive against Russia, 
which started at the beginning of May, has 
lasted just over three months. The first 
month saw the clearing of Galicia up to the Rivers San 
and Dniester. The second saw the expulsion of our 
Allies from practically all the rest of the Austrian terri- 
tory which they had occupied. The third saw the 
Austro-German effort transferred to Russian soil, and 
directed to the expulsion of the Tsar’s forces from 
Warsaw and the whole of the great Polish salient. The 
fourth month has opened with the evacuation of Warsaw 

by the Russian Commander-in-Chief, and its occupation, 

after fierce fighting, by the Germans. At the same time 
the German Emperor telegraphs to the Queen of Greece 
that his “destroying sword’? has “crushed the 

Russians.” 

The record of the three months is certainly remark- 
able, and that of the third month not the least so. What- 
ever the Germans lack, they do not lack strategical 
imagination on the vast scale. The Anglo-French offen- 
sives in the West seem petty and local, and their com- 
binations somewhat rudimentary, when compared with 
the simultaneous pressure exerted by order of the 
German Staff along the whole of the much longer 
Eastern front and the successful concerting of special 
thrusts in regions as far apart as south-east Poland, the 
Narev, and the Baltic provinces. When the French and 
British generals attempted their move forward in May, 
all the important blows were reported day after day and 
week after week from two short and neighbouring 
sectors only. In the German advance on the Polish 
salient similar blows were struck on a dozen different 
and remote sectors in such rapid and baffling succession 
that one never knew whence the next would be reported. 
The difference may partly be accounted for by the 
greater superiority of the Germans in artillery and muni- 
tions, which enabled them to arrange simultaneously a 
much greater number of effective concentrations of gun 
power, but in part it seems definitely traceable to 
bolder and more grandiose design. Though neither 
Hindenburg nor Mackensen be a Napoleon, their latest 
campaign bids fair to rank in history with any of 
Moltke’s ; and it is evident that in the genius of these 
two war-promoted generals (neither of whom held any 
important command twelve months ago) Germany has 
discovered a very important military asset. 

It is impossible to measure how far the failure of the 
Russians to hold the salient has been due to lack of guns 
and munitions or to lack of generalship. Count Khuen 
Hedervary, the former Hungarian Premier, has said that 
their real defeat occurred in the Carpathians before the 
German advance began. No doubt the shells fired and 
the men lost in attacking those snowbound passes last 
March and April would have been precious indeed later 
on, but, no matter from what cause, it is plain that for 
the present the Russians are much the weaker side. 
Were they not, they could never have failed to hold the 
Polish salient, whose railway system gives an enormous 
advantage to its defenders. Least of all could they have 


let themselves be defeated by Mackensen on the front 
Lublin-Cholm. 


When Mackensen reached this front the 


nearest railhead in his rear was something like fifty miles 
off, across difficult country, and he had no means of 
communication between his flanks or with the armies 
supporting them, except by few and bad roads. The 
Russians, on the other hand, had the main east-and- 
west railway running close behind the whole of their 
line, enabling them to concentrate quickly at any point 
on it. It linked the great fortresses of Ivangorod and 
Rovno, and communicated directly with the great 
military centre of Kiev, while its numerous branch lines 
across Poland would allow reinforcements to arrive 
quickly from almost any part of the great salient. Add 
that the Russians had been thoroughly warned of Austro- 
German strategy in this quarter by the first Austrian 
invasion last August, and that during the recent retreat 
in Galicia there was ample time to get the lines impreg- 
nably entrenched by civilians. In spite of all this Mac- 
kensen won through almost immediately, when once he 
had conveyed his men and guns across the fifty miles ; 
and the Russians have abandoned to him a long strip of 
this railway, which is strategically much more valuable 
than Warsaw itself, because it threatens positions on 
which very much besides Warsaw depends, and espe- 
cially the great key-position of Russian strategy, Brest- 
Litovsk. 

As some counterpoise to the successive retreats, we are 
told that the Grand Duke’s strategy, while sacrificing 
territory, extricates his armies. We must all hope that 
this is true ; but, to be frank, the German official reports 
tell quite a different tale. Unless (which is quite possible) 
their lists of prisoners and booty are fictions, the Rus- 
sian armies defeated in Galicia left a very large propor- 
tion of both their personnel and their matériel behind. 
Remembering that they probably were inferior in 
numbers to start with, this would go far to explain their 
subsequent failure to make a stand, and their falling back 
on the line east of Poland. That line is so much shorter 
that heavily depleted armies would be less unequal to 
holding it. The Russians may not now do badly if they 
can hold it till winter. Probably the original German 
plan was to drive them thus far and no farther, and then 
switch off the great offensive to Italy or the Balkans. 
But it is a well-known German military maxim that one 
should follow up a success till one has obtained the 
maximum advantage from it. Some of the most recent 
German moves, such as that towards Dvinsk, suggest 
that the enemy, having succeeded beyond his hopes, 
may have enlarged his ideas of the following-up, and be 
now striking in Russia at very big game indeed. The 
existence of railways enables him rapidly and perma- 
nentiy to consolidate every advance which he makes ; 
and in that respect the position of his armies is totally 
different from Napoleon’s in 1812. 

Otherwise the likeliest sequel of the Russian retreat 
will be a German offensive in the Balkans. Opinion in 
the Balkan capitals has been expecting one for some time, 
and the menacing telegram from the German Emperor 
to his sister at Athens bears it out. Presumably the plan 
would be to capture the main railway through Serbia, 
compel or persuade Bulgaria to grant passage over the 
next strip of it, and thus link up the German armies 
directly with Constantinople. Such a feat, if successful, 
would end all uncertainty as to Balkan participations 
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and all prospect of our unlocking the Black Sea. We can 
take two precautions against it. One is to secure for 
Serbia the fullest possible provision of munitions and 
supplies ; the other is to hasten our own pace towards 
Constantinople, and, if possible, to get there first. 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 


WAR 
O* of the incidental results of the present 


world struggle is to make us aware that 
there is such a thing as a Political Economy 
of War—that communities in a state of warfare have 
new economic relations unknown in a state of peace— 
and that we have so far given very little conscious 
attention to this unfamiliar aspect of our common life. 
The economists have, in fact, found themselves as 
bewildered as the financiers, and both of them as 
bothered as the diplomatists, by the unparalleled 
situation in which the world now finds itself. In 
short, we need a treatise on the Political Economy of 
War, and the versatile editor of the Economist has 
made a very instructive effort to meet the demand.* 
Apparently, the first thing that strikes the economist 
of the old style is the extraordinary topsy-turvydom of 
the Political Economy of War. The Political Economy 
of Peace, as expounded from Adam Smith down to Mr. 
Hirst himself, bases itself, we are told, notably in the 
British Empire and the United States, on an almost 
complete abandonment of any collective superinten- 
dence of “ the industry of private people, and of direct- 
ing it to the interests of society.” The success of such 
an abandonment depends on the unverified assumption, 
in which the twentieth century has come to put no 
faith, that if each person unrelentingly pursues what 
he believes to be his own material interests, the highest 
interests of the community will be automatically 
promoted. There appear to be still economists who 
remain obstinately unaware of any possible divergence 
between the greatest aggregate of individual riches 
and the greatest national well-being. It is, for instance, 
Mr. Hirst’s view that “ the dogma that rulers are wiser 
than their subjects, in the sense that a Minister, for 
example, can spend the money of his constituents 
to better advantage than they can spend it for them- 
selves, is refuted by experience and is contrary to 
reason.”” This sort of “ Political Economy of Peace ” 
has given us, on the one hand, the fortunes of so many 
of our manufacturers, merchants, and bankers, and, on 
the other, the holocausts of babies done to death by 
parsimonious municipalities; the decimation of our 
children by disease which we do not choose to spend 
public money in preventing; the physical degeneracy 
and mental demoralisation of the young people aban- 
doned to the streets and the slums, because any proper 
system of continuation schools and half-time technical 
training is too costly for us; the progressive degradation 
of the one or two millions of our labourers whom we 
leave to the ravages of the system of casual employ- 
ment, which our capitalists find conducive to their 
profits; the destruction of our women by the horrors of 
“sweating” in the subcontracting and outworker 
system, which saves the expense of factories; the heavy 
toll levied on our population by the tuberculosis and 
alcoholism in which the whole arrangement results. 
It is evident that peace, on this sort of Political Economy, 
has its defeats as well as war. 


* The Political Economy of War. By F. W. Hirst. Dent. 5s. net. 





What are the lessons to be learnt on this point from 
the Political Economy of War? We may note, in the 
first place, how indispensable it is to create and insist 
upon a single common object for all the manifold 
activities of the nation and the substitution of conscious 
co-operation for the anarchy of individual self-seeking. 
We are sharply reminded in war that internecine com- 
petition involves national defeat, and eventually our 
own individual ruin. It is heart-breaking to think that 
it is only for the purposes of war that we can bring 
ourselves to recognise any national object, to which we 
will subordinate our individual self-seeking—that not 
for sanitation, education, science, art, literature, or 
religion will such typical individualists as Lord Hugh 
Cecil or Sir Frederick Banbury, Lord Devonport or Mr, 
Harold Cox, willingly consent to any restraining of the 
“* free competition ’’ among individual property owners, 
which is believed to promote the greatest possible 
individual riches ; but only for war. A fuller realisation 
of the grounds for this first lesson in the Political 
Economy of War might lead to the reflection that an 
equally deliberate national campaign against infantile 
mortality, child disease, hooliganism, casual labour, 
sweating, slums, and tuberculosis, though it would 
involve the humiliating corollary that “a Minister 
can spend the money of his constituents to better 
(national) advantage than they can spend it for them- 
selves ’’—might, in the long run, make the community 
actually wealthier than does the parsimonious indi- 
vidualism that governs the British Treasury in times of 
peace. 

What an eye-opener does the Political Economy of 
War give to those who still believe in the necessity of 
the gamble of private enterprise and the reward of 
riches in order to call forth men’s energies and to 
promote efficiency of service! There was a time when 
public attack and defence were both left to private 
enterprise, and capitalist condottieri took contracts to 
furnish armies and conduct sieges, for all the world 
like the entrepreneurs of to-day, of whom we presently 
make peers. The Political Economy of War has com- 
pletely “ nationalised ”’ that industry, entirely eliminated 
the attraction of private profit, substituted what some 
of our economists still style the dull and cramping 
influence of Government administration for the stimu- 
lating atmosphere of free competition—and, to say the 
least of it, technically the art of war has not decayed, 
nor has the “ efficiency ’’ with which it is waged in any 
way diminished. We have here even a case of the 
remarkable success of the “‘ subversive ”’ and “ levelling ”’ 
principle of equality of remuneration, at any rate, 
within each grade, of the Service. The stupidest 
captain gets the same pay as the cleverest. Moreover, 
the range of incomes between the grades, from Field- 
Marshals to Full Privates, is apparently a hundred 
times less wide than the range of incomes between 
our biggest captain of industry and the dock labourer, 
an extreme inequality upon the maintenance of which 
the Political Economy of Peace is often assumed to 
depend. 

It is one of the paradoxes of the Political Economy 
of War—a paradox being a statement which seems 
false but is true—that there is, in nations, an expendi- 
ture which costs us no wealth, and may even make us 
individually richer than before. If the British Govern- 
ment during the past decade had gradually accumulated 
a couple of million rifles, fifty thousand machine-guns, 
and as many mountains of shells as storage room 
could be found for—such a miraculous foresight would 
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have been uncanny—and had levied the cost of these 
manufactures by an extra sixpence on the Super-tax, 
by how much would this nation have found itself the 
poorer on the outbreak of war? To the extent to 
which the extra taxation had merely restricted the 
luxurious expenditure of the rich, the answer is by not 
a single penny. In so far as war (or any other national 
purpose) involves merely a limitation of individual 
expenditure beyond what is required for the fullest 
personal efficiency, its cost involves literally no loss of 
wealth to the community—may, on the contrary, by 
keeping our wealthy captains of industry in better 
condition and by stimulating them (as Sir Josiah Child 
pointed out two hundred and fifty years ago) to continue 
longer and more energetically at work and to go on 
accumulating, actually increase the wealth and the 
productivity of the nation. And this is on the assump- 
tion that the national purpose, as in war, is in itself 
economically unproductive. It may not be wholly 
unproductive. The very elaborate system of strategic 
railways in Germany, in many places pushed where no 
speculating capitalist would have constructed them, 
may produce a lower net railway revenue to the State 
than if the Minister of Communications had alone been 
consulted. But even along the commercially unprofit- 
able lines the peasants carry their potatoes and rye to 
market, and import manufactures and fertilisers. More- 
over, when a nation has to equip itself with railways, it 
is, at least, open to argument that any deliberately 
devised system is apt to be better than none—that even 
a system constructed according to the views of the 
German General Staff may incidentally prove more 
advantageous to agriculture and trade than the welter 
of competing lines and monopoly combinations, yield- 
ing, by the way, practically no revenue to the State, 
which was the alternative of our own intellectual 
anarchists. The break of gauge in Australia to-day— 
even the difference in bore of our own London “ tubes ” 
—cannot exactly be regarded with pride. 

War, as we now sce, involves, to put it shortly, a 
transformation of the productive activities of a whole 
nation from competitively producing food, other neces- 
saries and luxuries—seven-eighths (in cost) of the 
luxuries being enjoyed by one-seventh of the com- 
munity—to systematically producing food, other 
necessaries and munitions, the latter going wholly to 
the Government. For lack of a Political Economy of 
War, no nation has yet learnt how to make this trans- 
formation smoothly and completely. To the extent 
to which it can be effected—a branch of the Art of 
War to which Clausewitz paid no heed, and our own 
Professor Spenser Wilkinson pays very little—the nation 
finds itself, at the end of the war, literally none the 
poorer. Our sons would be dead or maimed by the 
hundred thousand, just as if some new Pharaoh, by a 
subtle epidemic, had silently slain or disfigured our 
men-children. Our souls might be coarsened by indul- 
gence in cruelty and hate. But of the commodities 
that we call our income we should have lost none. We 
should simply have substituted, for a time, the luxury 
of shells for that of champagne, enjoyed the services 
of soldiers instead of footmen and gardeners, filled our 
trains with troops instead of with tourists, rebuilt 
battered fortresses, and ruined villages instead of 
erecting pleasant country houses, and used our auto- 
mobiles for the wounded instead of for ourselves. 
What has hitherto happened during and after each 
campaign, for lack of any adequate knowledge of the 
Political Economy of War, is that we have allowed our 





Chancellors of the Exchequer, in the interests of those 
individuals and classes who prefer to continue to enjoy 
their luxuries themselves, to meet a large part of the 
cost by trenching on the food and other necessaries of 
the mass of the people. This means an economically 
ruinous lowering of the standard of life. The heaviest 
financial burden of war is, in fact, not the hideous waste 
of war itself, but the way in which an economically 
foolish nation pays the bill. , 


INDIAN GIRLS AT SCHOOL 


‘he is something instructive, and perhaps a 
little ironical, in the fact that, at this time 
of all others, a strong concerted movement 
should have been begun in India and England on behalf 
of the education of Indian girls. 

Through a notable innovation accomplished by Lord 
Crewe just as he was leaving the India Office, the new 
Education Minister in the Viceroy’s Cabinet is an 
Indian—Sir C. Sankaran Nair, of Madras; and his 
appointment has, of course, been received with high 
hopes throughout the country. Political activity is 
suspended in India. For the time being there is clearly 
nothing more to be done along that line. But the 
sound reformer, in India as in England, does not by any 
means admit that a state of war should involve the 
neglect of the agencies of social advancement. On the 
contrary, he foresees that with the restoration of peace 
there will come an unlimited demand for educated and 
trained workers at all levels and in every sphere of life ; 
and accordingly he seizes whatever opportunities may 
occur for constructive endeavour. This is conspicuously 
true in regard to the present effort towards a national 
scheme of instruction for Indian girls. 

It will be remembered that enlarged grants for 
education were among the benefactions announced at 
the Delhi Durbar of 1911. The policy of the Govern- 
ment of India foreshadowed in the royal declaration was 
expounded in a Resolution, dated Delhi, February 21st, 
1913, wherein it is asserted that “‘ the education of girls 
remains to be organised.”’ This is certainly true, and it 
may be coupled with the remark made by the official 
compilers of the last Quinquennial Review of Education, 
to the effect that opinions differ among the provincial 
heads of the Education Department as to whether 
during the five years surveyed (1907-12) any real 
progress had been made in Indian education generally, 
notwithstanding that the figures showed an increase of 
47 per cent. in the school-going population. Let us, 
however, consider a few figures relating to the teaching 
of girls. 

The latest period for which full statistics are available 
is the year 1912-13. There were at that time in India 
(population, 315 millions) a total of 5,400,000 pupils in 
Indian schools. Of these about 950,000 were girls— 
roughly, one girl to every five boys under instruction. 
The vast majority of these (832,000) were in primary 
schools : learning the elements, that is to say, along with 
their little brothers. Of the 832,000, rather more than 
420,000 were learning from printed books in the ver- 
naculars. The remainder were being taught without 
books, by means of the primitive expedients familiar 
in the East from time immemorial. The numbers of 
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girls in institutions of higher grade were given as follows : 
Middle schools, 48,252 ; High schools, 18,515 ; Colleges, 
414. There were six colleges for Indian girls, with 
a total of only 124 students; the remainder of the col- 
legiate students being attendants at institutions for 
youths. A typical girls’ college is the old-established 
Bethune College in Calcutta, which had 40 students. In 
all there were 16,073 schools for girls, as against 12,440 
in 1907. The percentage of girls attending school to 
those of school-going age was 5:1, and it varied strikingly 
from province to province. Thus, while in Burma (a 
land of comparatively free womanhood) it was 8-9, and 
in Bombay 7°8, in the United Provinces (a region of 
general purda and child-marriage) it was only 1-2. In 
Madras and elsewhere there is no strong prejudice 
against keeping girls at school beyond the primary 
stage; but in the North-west it is an almost universal 
rule that they are taken away before the ninth year. 
This is the main reason for the extremely low percentage 
of literacy among adult women. In 1912 it was 10 per 
thousand of the whole female population. 

Now, from whatever point of view they may be 
regarded, the foregoing figures are extremely unsatis- 
factory ; and, apart from all other arguments, they 
provide an overwhelming case for the Memorial on 
Female Education in India which is now being 
numerously and influentially signed in London (85 
Palace Chambers, Westminster), and will shortly 
be submitted to Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the Secretary 
of State. The memorial urges that organisation on the 
lines of the Government of India’s Resolution should be 
undertaken, with the assistance and co-operation of 
Indian women. While recognising the inherent diffi- 
culties of the subject, on account of the customs and 
social prejudices of the people, it points out that the 
statistics for British India compare unfavourably with 
those of the more advanced of the Feudatory States. 
For example, while in 1913 there were in British India 
only 3,910 girls under instruction for every million of 
the general population, the proportion in Mysore was 
5,600, in Travancore 18,637, and in Baroda (where a 
system of free compulsory education has been inaugu- 
rated) it was as high as 35,500. The whole of the 
directing and inspecting work in girls’ schools is in the 
hands of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and this, the 
memorial argues, constitutes an obvious barrier to the 
promotion of the movement. Every possible facility 
should be provided for the training of Indian women as 
teachers and inspectors ; and the example is cited of the 
policy pursued by the United States in the Philippines 
and Japan in Korea, both those Governments having 
made educational appointments expressly with the 
view of superseding the imported agency by a trained 
native staff in due course. No non-Indian, it is con- 
tended, however qualified in other ways, can _per- 
manently and adequately meet the spiritual, moral, and 
intellectual needs of Indian girls, and the success of 
future efforts depends entirely upon the right laying of 
the foundations. 

The practical proposal set forth in the memorial is 
that the Secretary of State should appoint a repre- 
sentative committee, consisting mainly of Indians of all 
communities, including women members. The task of 





the committee should be the making of a thorough 
inquiry into the whole matter of the education of girls 
and women in India; the examination of all the dif- 
ferent methods and ideals pursued in the several pro- 
vinces and States ; the laying down of broad principles 
as regards methods, curricula, text-books, etc.; the 
consideration of agencies of inspection and control, 
especially in relation to the different castes and com- 
munities ; the careful analysis of caste and class insti- 
tutions in relation to the actual facts of life and society ; 
the drawing up of a scheme for supplying and training 
the staff, and of providing the necessary funds. 

All this is, in our view, excellent as a beginning, and 
we hope that the memorial will go up to Mr. Chamber- 
lain backed by a great force of qualified and interested 
signatories. Should the appeal meet with the response 
that it deserves, there will remain the important 
question of the constitution of the committee—a matter 
that will demand the greatest care. And in the mean- 
time, the India Office being anything but a quick-firing 
department, there in India lies an almost unbounded 
field for the labour of educated European women as 
pioneers in the creation of an instructed Indian woman- 
hood. Official representatives of the India Office have, 
time and again in Parliament, appealed for labourers in 
the vineyard, for men and women who would take up 
the work of education in India, not as a career, but as a 
mission. The appeal has an added force just now for 
qualified women: although, before it could yield any 
fruit, some enlightened Viceroy or Secretary of State 
would have to make a pretty clean sweep of the Simla 
Secretariat and the Indian Education Department. 


THE BURIAL OF A FENIAN 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. | 
I WATCHED O’Donovan Rossa’s funeral with a 


man who had been at most of the patriotic 

funerals that have passed through Dublin in 
recent years, at Davitt’s funeral and at John O’Leary’s, 
though not at Parnell’s. He judged that this was a 
bigger funeral than had been given eithe. to Davitt 
or O'Leary; and yet the proceedings, to the mind and 
senses, were not so much impressive as curious. When 
Parnell was being buried, one felt, I have been told, 
the anger and tears of the crowd ; and opposite where I 
stood last Sunday were the windows from which some 
unlucky priests had jeered at the passing coffin; so 
eerie was the mood of the mourners standing by the 
graveside at Glasnevin, that they saw meteors flash 
across the heavens. There was no passion at Rossa’s 
funeral, and how should there have been? The old 
man’s work was accomplished long ago. But I think 
that no patriot and rebel was ever buried in stranger 
circumstances. 

It was the way of Irishmen of Rossa’s generation to 
speculate much on the grandeur of their last journey 
through Dublin; or of most of them, for O’Leary, who 
was a moralist, used to say, “ God protect me from a 
public funeral!” There is an old fellow I’ve heard of 
who ten years ago spoke with assurance of magnificent 
obsequies ; five years later he was not certain that his 
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turn might not come too late: he is still alive. Rossa 
had arranged that his body should be brought home ; 
but it must have seemed to him at moments that he 
had outlived his funeral prospects, so to speak. For 
what has present-day Ireland to do with Fenianism ? 

Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone, 

It’s with O'Leary in his grave. 
Another O’Leary has arisen who knows not Rossa-— 
Michael of the Irish Guards, who (from recruiting 
posters) turned his enigmatic smile on Sunday’s proces- 
sion at its every turn. Actually, Rossa was buried on 
the first day of Dublin’s “ war week.” Last Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday in Dublin were devoted to 
military parades for the purpose, now approved of 
Nationalist leaders, of inducing Irishmen to join the 
Army of an Empire Rossa and his companions were 
sworn to destroy. 

An attempt was made in advance, to be sure, to 
represent O’Donovan Rossa’s funeral as a sort of vote 
of confidence in the Irish Party ; but it would be more 
accurate to say that Rossa was buried to make a Sinn 
Fein holiday. The Freeman’s Journal told how in his 
later life Rossa had welcomed Mr. Redmond to America, 
having come to believe in constitutional methods, and 
that he had contrasted the Fenians of the ‘sixties with 
the “ histrionic playboys ” of Sinn Fein ; and according 
to a correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, Rossa when 
dying avowed himself to be heart and soul with England 
in the war. Yet Mr. Redmond absented himself from 
the funeral, together with the majority of his colleagues. 
The guard of honour was Sinn Fein; the funeral 
oration was Sinn Fein; and a souvenir book distributed 
in the streets contained a letter from Rossa’s widow 
which stated that during his last illness Rossa was the 
same unconquerable Irishman, “‘ breathing the same 
unalterable desire for the absolute freedom of his 
country and its utter separation from England that he 
breathed in the dock.” As for the war, he only dimly 
realised that it raged, and the news that Home Rule 
was on the Statute Book merely elicited a shrug of his 
shoulders. 

Happily, no sign of quarrel disgraced Sunday’s 
proceedings, in which every section of opinion, every 
organisation, every type and occupation of Nationalist 
Ireland joined. Most noted was the fact that for the 
first time since the war the Sinn Fein and Redmondite 
volunteers marched to the same purpose. But first 
came the Sinn Fein volunteers, and they only were 
armed ; behind them nine veteran Fenians accompanied 
the hearse. Benedictines and Capuchins passed on 
foot. Top-hatted town councillors and M.P.’s sat back 
gravely in their hired coaches. The General Staff of 
Sinn Fein, four young men in green uniform striped with 
yellow, drove by in an opened taxi-cab, with an air of 
having entered a conquered city. Somewhere in the 
rear (they knew) were Redmond’s volunteers, unarmed, 
and Larkin’s citizen army; and we saw, too, many of 
those mysterious semi-political organisations the news- 
papers speak of, for Devlin’s Hibernians were on the 
march, and the other Hibernians of the American 
Alliance, and the Clan-na-Gaelers, and the Foresters 
in their white breeches and sashes, all in a long line ; 
and now it was the turn of the pipers and the bands, 





of the Boy Scouts that are being trained in Nationalism, 
of the trade confraternities, of the patriotic literary 
societies, of men with pikes and of Gaels in kilts. 
Dublin, I say, is a tolerant city, and all Dublin, in its 
loyal as well as in its disloyal aspects, had conspired 
to make the day a success. A hundred thousand must 
have been in the streets, and some twenty thousand 
must have marched past the crowds. “ It is estimated,”’ 
wrote the reporter of the Irish Times, “ that there were 
at least five thousand rifles in the procession, and that 
at least seven thousand of the processionists were 
healthy men of military age.” What if over Rossa’s 
grave someone would speak words, first in Gaelic and 
then in English, calculated to make this portion of His 
Majesty’s subjects dream the wild dreams of the ’sixties ? 
A few Army officers watched the funeral from the 
balconies of their hotels; some of them saluted as the 
coffin of the intransigeant passed beneath them. No 
doubt, they were “ vetting” the volunteers. Rossa 
would be quietly left at Glasnevin, and what then ? 
The crowd would disperse, perhaps to gather again 
to-morrow—a portion of it at least—for the special 
recruiting effort, at which Lieut. Kettle would make his 
182nd speech of the campaign. 


ON SAVING MONEY 


O save money is now the eleventh command- 

ment. It is a commandment which many 
people will find it extremely difficult, and 

many others extremely easy, to obey. Some men are 
predestined to save money. It is no more a virtue with 
them than a bad digestion. They would save money 
on an income of a hundred pounds. Other men are pre- 
destined to spend money. It is no more a virtue with 
them than the fact that they weigh fifteen stone. They 
could not save on an income of ten thousand a year. 
These are two races of men which will never entirely 
understand one another. The thrifty man will seem to 
his opposite a skinflint rather than a saviour of the 
State. The spendthrift, on the other hand, will not 
always be taken at his own valuation as a heart of corn 
and a generous fellow. He is the butt of the proverbs. 
The wisdom of humanity is against him. “ A fool and 
his money,” say the old wives, “ are soon parted.”” “A 
penny saved is a penny earned,” they add. ‘“‘ Take care 
of the pence,” they develop the theme, “and the 
pounds will take care of themselves.” The copybooks 
contain nothing so effective to warn the young against 
growing up miserly. It is only on Sundays that we are 
advised to take no thought for the morrow, and even 
then the text is rolled out for love of the sound rather 
than for the sake of the sense. We seldom meet anyone 
above a schoolboy who interprets it literally. Indeed, 
in all our experience we have known only one human 
being who recommended it on the score of practical 
morals. The occasion was this. In our childhood we 
had by accident won a prize of a few pounds—fifteen 
or twenty, if we are not mistaken—but at least it was 
too large to be laid out with a good conscience on butter- 
scotch, nougat, and cheap editions of the Waverley 
Novels. There was a theory that it should be put in 
the bank ; but a charming lady in gold-rimmed spectacles 
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and a lace cap, and with her silver hair curled round 
little tortoiseshell combs on each side of her head, per- 
suaded us secretly against this, alleging as a reason that 
to put money in a bank was to distrust God Almighty. 
Dr. Johnson, she declared, naming a clergyman much 
respected in the neighbourhood, had for this cause never 
put a penny in the bank in his life. We followed Dr. 
Johnson’s example, and no child can ever have paid so 
many visits to the confectioner’s under the egis of the 
New Testament. But, as we have said, it is seldom 
that we find the old exhorting the young to live dan- 
gerously after this fashion. Even those who talk the 
most eloquently about living dangerously make haste to 
secure themselves against the perils of pennilessness. 
It is only the saints and the fools who live dangerously 
to the point of being ready to give away all their goods 
to the poor or anybody else who happens to be con- 
venient. It is a rather curious fact that in the New 
Testament it is not the rich who waste their money 
that are attacked, but the rich who save it. Saving 
money, indeed, is a virtue which has very little said in 
its favour in the source-books of Christianity. The 
man with the single talent is the type of the man who 
saves for saving’s sake. We do not mean to suggest 
that the two other men in the parable of the talents 
were wastrels. But they were types of what may be 
called constructive saving. They did not save, as it 
were, for saving’s sake. They were not terrified of 
using money. They may have put it in a bank or 
invested it. They did not, at least, put it in an old 
stocking. They saved generously and not meanly. 
The other fellow was simply the mean man who takes no 
risks. To save money without being mean—that is the 
difficulty which to many young and fiery natures seems 
almost insuperable. 

Certainly it is difficult to idealise a niggard or a miser. 
There are more people who can look tolerantly on the 
younger Cato’s drunkenness than on the elder Cato’s 
meanness. His selling his old war-horse in Spain, in 
spite of a thousand associations, in order to save the 
expense of its transport to Rome has lived in history as 
one of the most miserly actions ever performed by an 
illustrious man. Our instincts are intolerant of such 
meannesses. They cry out against the reduction of 
everything to a money measure. Obviously, if saving 
money is the highest point of wisdom, we must get rid 
not only of old horses, but of old men and women. Shy- 
lock’s lament over his ducats and his daughter leaves 
him a tragicomic rather than a tragic figure. We hate 
to see the very heart and soul of a man haunted by 
money in this way. Scotsmen are more jeered at 
because one of them once said “ Bang went saxpence ! ” 
—or perhaps a music-hall comedian invented it—than 
for any other reason. The Jews are also the subject of a 
thousand jokes on account of their “ nearness,” to use an 
old word, with money. Potash and Perlmiitter, that 
Jewish-American play which has been entertaining all 
London, is simply a comedy of the shifting balance 
between thrift and human feeling. The French peasant 
seems in this matter to be not unlike the Jew. Perhaps 
Maupassant’s peasants are the mechanical creatures of 
fiction, but one cannot help suspecting that an anecdote 
from real life is at the back of that story in which a 





mother is concerned less about her daughter's seduction 
than about the price the girl has extracted for it. The 
Irish had not till recently the reputation of money- 
savers. But the plays of the Abbey Theatre have 
revealed to us a peasantry as deeply absorbed in petty 
economies as the French or the Jews. We are shown 
in play after play small farmers haggling over their 
parents’ deathbeds and over their daughters’ dowries. 
One would conclude from them that thrift rather than 
thriftlessness must be the leading Irish vice. We have 
heard it argued, indeed, that the Irish are wasteful 
merely in so far as they have been Anglicised: that they 
have modelled themselves too slavishly on the most 
wasteful nation on the earth. Obviously this is at least 
nine parts untrue. The English are certainly an extra- 
ordinarily wasteful people, but they are wasteful out of 
an abundance. Theirs is, as it were, a solvent wasteful- 
ness. They keep within the limits prescribed by Mr. 
Micawber for happy expenditure. It is (in the wealthier 
classes) individualistic, even egoistic, expenditure, but 
on the whole it is on the right side of bankruptcy. No 
doubt the industrial revolution had much to do with 
introducing this element of practical sense into English 
wastefulness. The English aristocrat of the eighteenth 
century, even when he was a Prime Minister, was as 
extravagant and as cheerful under his debts as a stage 
Irishman. If there were a superfluity for everybody, 
one might rejoice in this golden open-handedness. But 
in a world in which the resources have never got quite 
fairly adjusted to the needs of the population we can 
only applaud spendthrifts with reserve. They are 
usually wasting other people's dinners. There is, indeed, 
one curious type of spendthrift to be found who is a 
spendthrift abroad, but a miser in his own home. There 
is scarcely a public-house without an example of him. 
His generosity is all selfishness. He finds it easy to 
stint his family: he finds it impossible to stint his boon 
companions. 

Thus we can never judge a man merely by the fact 
that he saves or spends money. There may be all 
sorts of good or bad reasons for doing either. We 
once knew a man who used to invite people to what is 
called high tea, and who thought nothing of interrupting 
the conversation to adjure them: “ For God’s sake, 
go easy with the butter!” Even in so extreme an 
instance of economy as this it would be a mistake to 
dismiss the man as a miser. Men have a hundred 
motives for saving. They may be supporting poor 
relations, or devoting their money to a cause, or going 
to get married. We admit that the man who saves 
money without a motive is beyond our understanding. 
We have known a rich man who would run himself out 
of breath for a hundred yards in order that his ‘bus 
might cost him a penny instead of twopence. We have 
heard others relating with glee how they discovered a 
shop here and a shop there where they were able to 
effect some trivial economy at an enormous expense of 
labour. Saving money, we suppose, has with these 
people become a sort of game or hobby, like collecting 
stamps. The human being is a playful creature and 
must amuse itself with collecting something or other. 
Whether it is butterflies, or pictures, or books, or stamps, 
or money may not greatly matter. We noticed the 
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other day that a man was collecting war-service badges. 
Perhaps the official call for economy will result in the 
invention of new games in which households will com- 
pete against each other in such things as economical 
dinners. Certainly the new conditions will enable the 
least miserly to take up saving money either as a hobby 
or as a reputable mission in life. The generous man will 
no longer feel he is casting a slur on things in general by 
drinking water instead of wine, or by taking a ‘bus 
where a taxicab would do, or by returning to his house 
with as much money in his pocket as when he left it. 
Certainly it is a vin ordinaire world into which the war 
has precipitated us. How skimping a time lies before 
us comes home to the imagination as we read the 
official German recommendations in regard to changes 
in the standard of living. Here is a typical passage 
from them : 


The value of the refuse is frequently not realised. How much can 

be saved by peeling potatoes properly has already been mentioned. 
All meat and fish refuse should be carefully used. All bones, skins, 
sinews, and smoked rinds can be boiled down and used for soups and 
with vegetables, and from the bones, heads, and roes of herrings good 
sauces can be made, for instance, for potatoes. The waste from 
vegetables and fruit should also be used. Cabbage stalks and celery 
leaves when cut into small pieces make a good seasoning for many 
dishes ; fruit peel and seeds make syrup, soup, and jelly. 
Starched ladies’ petticoats and starched shirt-fronts 
are condemned, because starch is made from what 
might be used as food; and patriots are advised even 
to “‘ economise soap in washing clothes, because soap is 
largely produced from edible fats.” Who of us had ever 
realised we were living so luxuriously? Perhaps we 
shall yet be told that we shave too often or waste too 
much money on polishing our boots, or use knives and 
forks uneconomically on many articles of food for which 
our fingers would do as well. Assuredly the Simple 
Lifers are inheriting the earth. We foresee dismally a 
world of potato skins, cabbage stalks, and cold water. 
Aged bon-vivanis will have to dye their hair and smuggle 
themselves into the Army in order to get a decent plate 
of roast beef... . But perhaps the prospect is not 
so black as it at first appears. After all, if one wants 
a charming dinner at a low price, the economical French 
are more likely than the wasteful English to give it to 
one. If the reign of economy results in the general 
spread of French cookery, there are a few scatterpennies 
at least who will not complain too bitterly. 


THE THEORY OF DECADENCE 


be ISTORY, with all her volumes vast, hath 
H but one page,” says Byron, and thinkers 
from the Periclean age until our own have 

tried to interpret it. The decadence of nations has 
been discussed by poets and prophets, ecclesiastics and 
moralists, historians and economists, political and 
sociological writers. Byron and Wordsworth, for ex- 
ample, deplore the consequences of luxury, the prophets 
look for subtler moral causes, the political writers look 
to the “‘ decay of institutions ” ; but one and all, sooner 
or later, assert biological causes or consequences. The 
explanations, all together, seem inadequate unless some 
effect in the very substance of the race can be supposed. 
And, in the welter of theories, one bold, simple and 


attractive proposition asserts itself, which may here 
be called the theory of decadence. 

It is that races grow old and die, like individuals. 
Thus “ the decay of institutions,” the failure of courage 
and wisdom “ when men change swords for ledgers and 
forsake the student’s bower for gold,” as Wordsworth 
says, and all the other phenomena, real or asserted, 
which accompany decadence, are regarded as not the 
causes but the consequences of something deeper, a 
racial senescence presaging racial death. To the best 
of my very limited knowledge as a scholar, Aristotle, 
following Plato, was the first to propound this theory 
of decadence, and Mr. A. J. Balfour in his Sidgwick 
Lecture of 1908, entitled Decadence, is a representative 
contemporary thinker who takes the same view. Even 
for Aristotle, we note, there was this problem. As he 
looked back into vistas at which even recent archeology 
can scarcely peer, he saw the rise and fall of many 
States, and pondered on the cause. The Father of 
what we now call the biological sciences inclined towards 
a biological explanation, and he chose the simplest and 
most easily supported. 

From Plato to Spencer men have seen the parallel 
between the individual and what the Englishman taught 
us to call the “social organism.” Let us—much too 
readily—assume that such terms as race and nation 
are interchangeable, let us observe the numerous and 
profound resemblances between an individual and a 
nation, and thence, arguing by analogy, we may con- 
clude that, as the individual must die, so must the race. 
I know no better instance, nor commoner, of the argu- 
ment from analogy, which assumes that, because two 
things are alike in one or more respects, they are alike 
in all. The argument is peculiarly seductive in this 
case because the comparison between individual and 
nation is endlessly fertile, fascinating, profitable, new 
every morning, never-failing of further direction and 
warning ; and because the explanation of decadence 
which it offers is so insinuatingly simple, general, and 
evasive of refutation. 

Elsewhere I have discussed Mr. Balfour’s lecture, 
and here need only note that, like many before him, 
he accepts the theory of decadence because other 
propositions regarding the decline of nations fail to 
satisfy his critical faculty. Such criticism is very 
necessary and its results are valuable. Thus, when we 
are told that slavery was the cause of decadence in 
classical times, it is well to ask, as Mr. Balfour does, 
why slavery, in its own decline, should destroy nations 
which flourished for ages when slavery was at its height. 
If, as is said, Babylon throve for four thousand years 
on slavery, this argument against slavery is indeed 
untenable. Similarly the critic may quote the pages 
of Gibbon and many another historian or moralist or 
poet, who alleges this or that cause of decadence, and 
show how poor and inadequate is the argument. Most 
serious of all, perhaps, in my judgment is the fact that 
nearly all the causes of decadence commonly cited 
tacitly assume what is loosely called the “ inheritance 
of acquired characters.” The tendency to sloth, for 
instance, acquired by luxury and success in one genera- 
tion, is supposed to register itself as inborn incapacity 
for effort in the next. Not that the non-biological 
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writers make such an assertion in set terms, but their 
status is none the better in that they really make many 
such biological statements without so much as recog- 
nising their biological character or knowing that there 
may be any question about them. 

Very well, then. Having easily demolished all the 
common theories of decadence as due to non-determined 
causes from without, let us assert that races and nations 
must die, as individuals must, and all our difficulties 
vanish. Every recorded phenomenon, accompaniment, 
asserted “‘ concomitant ”’ or cause of national decadence, 
in the moral, mental or bodily realm, may be regarded 
as a symptom of racial senility, and our difficulties are 
at an end. If, now, history should record an invasion 
of Rome from the north, or the replacement of any one 
civilisation by another, we have only to say that a 
“young and vigorous race” took the place of its 
moribund predecessor, and our sense of causation is 
satisfied. 

Of one thing, in this most fascinating study, after 
many years of devotion to it, am I most sure, and that 
is that the theory of necessary decadence is sheer 
rubbish, from beginning to end, based upon bad logic, 
contradicted by palpable facts, and a mere substitute 
for real thought. Of course it pleases the philosophic, 
the ironic, the envious, and the would-be heir. The 
laudator temporis acti will always castigate his age with 
it, a parvenu nation (“ young and vigorous race ’’) will 
allege it as a moral justification for an attack upon, say, 
the British Empire, and another “ young and vigorous 
race,’ consisting, in fact, of emigrants from all the 
“oldest” nations on earth, may look on across the 
Atlantic, and reckon that the old fellow soon must die, 
and that his heir will be very lucky. But the theory 
is palpable nonsense, nevertheless. The biologist knows 
that the one and everlasting contrast between the 
individual and the race is that the first is necessarily 
and naturally mortal, and the second naturally immortal. 
He knows races of animals and plants, now flourishing, 
undecadent, of which he can identify fossil remains 
millions of years old. The anthropologist simply shuts 
his ears when he hears poets and politicians talking 
about old and young races, or indeed talking about 
race and races at all. The eugenist applies modern 
biological ideas to the problem, and asks whether 
external causes may not alter, in a nation’s history, the 
type of those “ fittest’ who “ survive.” Nearly half 
a century ago, Galton suggested that herein might 
reside the real cause of decadence in historical cases— 
e.g., ecclesiastical persecution and celibacy in Spain— 
and though he omitted to discuss “ military selection,” 
I showed here, last September, in an article which has 
been repeatedly quoted, in the Eugenics Review with 
acknowledgment and elsewhere without, that what I 
alled “ the longest price of war” may have been fatal 
to Rome, with her aggressive militarism, as it must 
now prove fatal to Germany. But for the moment I 
am concerned only to refute the theory of decadence as 
necessary racial senility, and must not be tempted to 
review or advance theories more tenable—as that the 
races do not necessarily die, they may be poisoned. 

Finally, to clinch the argument, let us ask why one 
race has survived all its oppressors and, in fact, has not 








died, but is now so intensely and effectively alive as 
to infuriate most of its neighbours. The Jews directly 
destroy the theory of decadence. Mr. Balfour does not 
mention them, but he will surely be the last responsible 
writer on the subject to make that omission. In the 
same year I tried to show why the Jew has survived even 
the medieval slum. That is another story, but the 
proposition is simple that the race renews its youth which 
guards its young. In 1908, also, came into effect what 
should be called Mr. Benjamin Broadbent's Notification 
of Births Act, now extended. Herein, as in “ maternity 
benefit,” is something of the spirit and practice which 
has preserved the one eugenic race in history since the 
days of its great legislator. The motto of those who 
would emulate it, till they are even wiser, will still be 
** Back to Moses.” LENS. 


Correspondence 


THE DISPOSAL OF THE GERMAN OVER- 
SEA COLONIES 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I should like to answer Mr. Lowes D.ckinson’s objections 
to the policy I have outlined. 

We did not seek this war, we did nothing to provoke it, 
except it be that we prospered and excited envy. We were not 
prepared for it—obviously—otherwise than in the perpetual 
safeguard of a fleet for defence. We viewed, if not with goodwill 
yet without disagreeableness, the laying the foundations of a 
greater German Empire in South-East Europe and South-West 
Asia; we did not encourage France in any war of reconquest in 
Alsace-Lorraine ; we did not close the vast territories of our 
Empire to German commercial and industrial enterprise, or any 
part of our dominions to German immigration ; we certainly did 
not go to war to get the Cameroons or German East or South- 
West Africa, Samoa or New Guinea. We went to war to thrust 
Germany out of Belgium and out of France, to force her to respect 
Treaties she had signed, and most of all to protect our own 
islands from invasion. The possession or occupation or suzer- 
ainty of any great Power in or over Belgium would be an ever- 
present, vital danger to Great Britain. 

France gave Germany no provocation ; Belgium gave Germany 
no provocation; I cannot find that Russia did either. Yet 
Germany (after a couple of years’ secret preparation) suddenly 
declared war on us. She has cost us already twelve hundred 
millions added to our National Debt, and France even more. 
We are forced to fight on until she retires from France and 
Belgium. Assuming we can compel her to do this, are we to 
deal out no punishment for her unexampled crimes? If she is 
bankrupt we cannot wring an indemnity out of her We cannot 
spend more precious lives and untold millions of money in forcing 
German-speaking, German-loving territories to sever themselves 
from Germany; but we can and must confiscate her oversea 
territories, all but two of which—East Africa and Turkey— 
are already in the possession of British and French forces. As 
I intend to point out in a further article, we must carry out this 
policy in a manner best to serve the interests of the indigenous 
population. Most assuredly we did not declare war to add to 
our huge Empire ; we have declared war and maintain war, and 
must maintain it till we have brought Germany to book in order 
to defend our Empire, which Germany had made every previous 
preparation to break up by intrigue and fomented rebellions 
We can never again trust her—in the Pacific, in Africa, in Turkey. 
It may be that the Turkish Empire may continue in a new and 
reformed state, but it must be a Turkey under the tutelage of 
Britain, France, Russia and Italy. 

Mr. Lowes Dickinson says that such a policy and its outcome 
will breed a hate, an almost perpetual hate, between Britain, 
France and Russia on the one hand and Germany on the other 
Does he really suppose that if the war ended in a draw and we 
restored to Germany her lost colonial empire that we—the 
injured, the grievously injured parties—would immediately turn 
round, feel and express sentiments of amity towards the Power 
that destroyed every beautiful town in Belgium, every historical 
monument, that evicted millions of innocent Belgians from their 
homes, that made war with poison gases and liquid fire, that sank 
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unarmed merchant and fishing vessels and chaffed the drowning 
men and women in their death agony? If so, he grievously 
deceives himself. There will be hate between Germany and 
Britain for at least fifty years to come, lamentable as such a 
prospect may be between two peoples exceedingly near akin in 
race, in language, in mental characteristics, and linked by a 
hundred historical and dynastic ties. But the blame rests 
ENTIRELY on the shoulders of those who prepared this war, on 
the German people, I fear, since they have by a majority of nine 
to one endorsed their Emperor’s action. 

Mr. Lowes Dickinson writes as do a few other pacifists in 
England, in America, at the Vatican, and in Sweden, as though 
the participants in this war had all sinned alike. Jt is only 
Germany and Austria who are to blame, despite the lies uttered 
from time to time by the German Kaiser. If this is Christianity 
of the Twentieth Century I decline to follow such a preposterous 
faith. I want punishment for and reparation from Germany. 
When she has made ample amends to Belgium, to us, to France 
and to Russia it will be time enough to forgive her. Otherwise 
there will be lasting, seething hate, even if a truce like peace 
should supervene.—Yours, etc., H H. Jounston 





To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I am glad that you have opened your columns to a 
correspondence on the subject of the German colonies, not merely 
because of its intrinsic importance but because there is no subject 
in which the fundamental issues underlying the war are better 
illustrated or more closely involved. 

For my own part I do not profess to have acquired as yet any 
settled conviction with regard to the policy of annexing the 
German colonies. I am not so sure, as Sir Harry Johnston appears 
to be, that a further enlargement of the British Empire in Africa 
is a thing desirable in itself, still less that the new territories can 
be made to pay any part of the cost of the war. But neither, on 
the other hand, does Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s reasoning seem to me 
to be very cogent. Mr. Dickinson argues that if we gain territory 
as a result of this war, “‘ history will justify the German case on 
the facts, and dismiss with contempt the British case ”’ (i.e., that 
we entered the war without thought of gain, solely for the purpose 
of defending France, Belgium and ourselves against German 
aggression). I refuse to believe that history will be so stupid. 
Assuming that, as Mr. Dickinson contends, the British version is 
true and the German false, I think that history will decide 
correctly, on the abundant evidence that will be available. But 
even if history were in the habit of dismissing the truth “ with 
contempt,” that surely would be a reason for treating “ history ”’ 
with contempt, not for submitting to its blackmail. 

Mr. Dickinson’s next argument is that the policy of annexing 
the German colonies means a very long war, “‘ perhaps ten years.” 
The suggestion is extravagant, but, in any case, since there is no 
reason to suppose that Germany will admit defeat (which is the 
least the Allies will insist upon) until she is incapable of continuing 
the war, the fate of her colonies can hardly prolong the war by a 
month. Mr. Dickinson also surely exaggerates the danger of the 
destruction of “‘ the stored-up capital of centuries.”” The real 
capital of European civilisation is its knowledge ; there is no 
conceivable destruction of material wealth that could not be 
replaced in ten years. The loss of men, to which Mr. Dickinson 
also refers, is, I suppose, an infinitely more serious prospect. 

But these issues, with all their importance, are but side issues of 
the particular question which Sir Harry Johnston has raised— 
namely, as to whether Germany, in the event of the complete 
victory of the Allies, ought henceforth to be excluded altogether 
from Africa, as well as from Asia, America, and the Pacific. 
Mr. Dickinson’s view is that a nation so productive and so 
technically accomplished as Germany must have colonies as 
markets. Without them, he argues, she would be “ wholly 
dependent upon the goodwill or the caprice of her inveterate 
enemies ” ; and she could never be expected to acquiesce in “a 
position so humiliating and so insecure.”” The argument sounds 
convincing enough, but its use suggests that Mr. Dickinson has 
not devoted very serious attention to the facts of international 
trade. Germany’s trade with her ‘ Colonial Empire ” never has 
been, and is not particularly likely ever to be, worth mentioning. 
Her important markets are in England, and France, and Russia, 
and South America, and in the self-governing Dominions of the 
British Empire. In the matter of foreign trade, therefore, she 
will always be dependent upon “ her inveterate enemies ’’—as they 
indeed are dependent upon her. If it is necessary, as Mr. Dickin- 
son suggests, that Germany should possess under her own flag 
markets adequate to her needs, or for that matter adequate to 
one-tenth of her needs, then the only thing we can do is to let her 
accomplish as soon as possible all, and more than all, her dreams 





of world dominion. In short, we must make her a present of the 
British Empire ; and even then she would still be in the humiliat- 
ing and insecure position of being dependent upon the goodwill of 
her inveterate enemies for the bulk of her foreign trade. 
Germany’s Colonial Empire may or may not have been worth 
the money she has spent uponit. But, apart from the irrevocably 
lost Kiao-Chau, its value certainly does not reside in its possibili- 
ties as a market for German goods. Accordingly, Mr. Dickinson’s 
argument tends to obscure rather than to elucidate the real 
problem ; which is not an economic problem at all. The question 
must be argued on another plane, and a plane possibly more 
familiar to Mr. Dickinson than the one he has chosen. Many 
people, myself and probably Mr. Dickinson amongst them, would 
very much regret to see British colonial responsibilities increased. 
Many, too, would regret to see any great humiliation—except a 
military humiliation—inflicted upon Germany from merely 
retributive motives. On the other hand, Germany’s colonial 
ambitions undoubtedly had a great deal to do with originating 
the war, and it would seem that those ambitions are much more 
likely to be dangerous in future if the Colonial Empire which she 
possessed a year ago remains as a nucleus and a foundation for 
future expansion than if she were deprived of every inch of 
territory which she holds outside Europe. It must be remem- 
bered that the popularity of a Colonial policy in Germany itself 
has been mainly factitious, and, even so, never very great. It 
has been the policy of the governing class, not of the people ; 
and it would be the former, therefore, rather than the latter who 
would be humiliated by Sir Harry Johnston’s policy.—Yours, ete., 
August 2nd. A READER. 


THE PREVENTION OF WAR 


To the Editor of Tat NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—May I write some words of explanation upon certain 
points in your weighty criticism of my book Towards International 
Government ? First, as to the election and composition of the 
International Council. You repudiate the possibility of popular 
election of representatives of the several nations on the ground 
that, in a council so constituted, “‘ its members would be inde- 
pendent of the governments which alone in the last resort could 
enforce its decisions.” I cannot, however, admit that the 
appointment of national representatives, either by direct popular 
election, or, as I think more practicable, by election of the House 
of Commons voting by proportionate representation, would 
have the effect you state. It is, of course, true that the govern- 
ments of the States, which by international treaty would have 
set up an international government, would be called upon for the 
specific performance of their obligations. However elected, 
therefore, the national representatives would sit as represen- 
tatives of their respective governments. The sole point I was 
concerned with was the method of appointment of these repre- 
sentatives. It is, I contend, not necessary that, in order to 
represent their governments, all representatives should be 
nominated by their respective foreign offices. If they were 
elected, either by Parliament or by electoral colleges or otherwise, 
they would equally be representative of their government in that 
they would take part in international decisions which, so far as 
they involved the action of national governments, would bind 
those governments. I am, however, not sure that we are in real 
disagreement on this matter, for I cordially assent to your next 
observation : “* How each State chooses its representatives must 
be left entirely to the States themselves.” I only ask that our 
State chooses by some directly or indirectly popular election and 
not by Foreign Office appointment. I had no idea of suggesting 
that other States should not be free to adopt different methods. 
It may even be possible, as you hold, that “ nine out of ten would 
probably to-day send members of their diplomatic service to 
represent them.” I only urge that we and other nations com- 
mitted to the principle of democratic government should not do 
so, but should choose our representatives “‘ not from the diplo- 
matic or distinctively official class, but from those who have 
risen to public influence and eminence by practical sagacity and 
experience in the handling of affairs.” 

Upon the even larger issue, how far it is possible to get an 
International Government inspired and controlled by an inter- 
national mind, I own to entertaining somewhat higher hopes than 
your reviewer, who thinks it useless to attempt to get an Inter- 
national Council “ composed of men who would consider and 
decide questions as impartial arbitrators.” It may be true that 
for some time to come national interests will tend to prevail over 
common or international interests on such a council. But as the 
reality, the number and the intrinsic importance, of the inter- 
national or “ impartial’ standpoint grows, this Parliament of 
Nations would conform more closely to the best type of National 
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Parliament in that its members would think, feel and vote in 
accordance with the common good instead of following the 
particular interests of their constituency. ae 

My hope is based upon a conviction that the prevailing mental 
atmosphere after this war will be favourable to some larger and 
more rapid changes of political structure than have hitherto 
seemed likely to occur. In social as in biological evolution 
‘«‘mutations,”’ or larger “ discontinuous variations,” are distinguish- 
able from the changes by insensible increments which constitute 
the ordinary movements. In their little book Evolution Messrs. 
Thomson & Geddes assert that “ Evidence is accumulating to 
show that organic substance may pass with seeming abruptness 
from one position of equibrium to another.” My general argu- 
ment is addressed to showing that, if States are driven from the 
now unstable equibrium of alliances and balances of power, they 
can only find security of peace, or a true equilibrium, in a repre- 
sentative international government, with legislative, judicial, 
and executive powers. By all means let us democratise our 
foreign ministries and diplomatic services. But until this process 
is fairly complete, and it will be a slow one, it will continue to be 
too dangerous to entrust international relations to a profession 
whose disastrous incapacity is in such conspicuous evidence. 

Yours, etce., 
Hampstead. J. A. Hopson. 
July 25th. 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—This war is so terrible that probably there are few of us 
who do not dream of a time when war shall cease. But must we 
only dream? The writer of the first part of your Supplement 
says we cannot really prevent it, only make it less likely to happen. 
Perhaps so, but I venture to think that the means suggested by 
the Committee in the Supplement are not the most hopeful, and 
it seems to me are indeed likely to fai]. Before I read the details 
of the construction of the Court and Council, I turned to the end 
to see how the nations were to be compelled to bring matters of 
international dispute before the international tribunal and to 
abide by its decisions. I found a number of penalties were to be 
imposed on the nation which refused to abide by the decision of 
the International Court by the other nations, chiefly as a kind of 
boycott, but I feel sure such penalties would never prevent any 
really powerful nation making war on another. These penalties 
are such as usually result from any war, and would be expected by 
the aggressive nation to follow its declaration. If all these 
punitive measures fail, then, according to the scheme of the 
Committee, the other nations may blockade the ports of the 
recalcitrant nation. What is this but war on a large scale, for why 
should not the recalcitrant nation, if it had a powerful navy, 
attack such ships? It certainly would. So long as each nation 
has the power to go to war, so long will war continue. It seems 
to me that the one thing to prevent war is the disbanding of all 
military and naval forces belonging to the various nations, and 
the formation of an International Force, to be used by the Inter- 
national Court. The scheme given in your Supplement may be 
excellent for the construction of such a Court, but unless the Court 
has an International Force to carry out its decrees it will not 
prevent war. It will naturally be said: But the very object of 
such a force would be to carry on war. But if the International 
Force is a powerful one, both on land and sea, and all national 
forces are disbanded, then no nation will be rash enough to risk 
attack by such a force, and consequently it will never be called 
into action. 

The International Force should, I think, be formed of levies 
from the various nations, in proportion to their size.... It 
seems to me that the way an International Court might act, with 
an International Force-available, would be first to impose such 
punitive measures as are described in your Supplement, and if 
these fail, then to actively interfere with the Government of the 
recalcitrant nation, and only keep the International Force in 
reserve as a last and desperate resource. But that it is in reserve 
would give a power otherwise wanting to the action of the Inter- 
national Court. 

The writer of the first part of your Supplement refers to those 
who consider the formation of an International Force the best 
guarantee against future wars somewhat with derision, and says 
“ that it is hardly practical in the present condition of the world 
to discuss the possibility of a permanent international police 
force.” I venture to think that it is useless to discuss the forma- 
tion of an International Court unless that Court has the means of 
enforcing its decisions, and I would suggest that arbitration 
without any power to use an International Force, even if it can 
enforce the penalties suggested by your Committee, is not likely 
to be of any avail. . . 


On page 8 of Part II. the Committee suggest that if any recal- 
citrant nation, objecting to the boycott by some other nation as 
a punitive measure ordered by the International Court, should 
make war on that nation, then the International Court may decree 
that all the other nations shall attack the recalcitrant nation. 
But very probably the other nations would take sides in the 
dispute, and the result would be just such a European war as is 
now in progress. The proposal of the Committee is that if the * 
recalcitrant State does attack any other, and the Court orders 
a general attack on it, “ all the States so acting under the order 
of the Court, and all the other constituent States, shall be bound 
and do hereby pledge themselves to make common cause with the 
State or States so attacked, and to use naval and military force 
to protect such State or States,” ete. But no binding or pledging 
would prevent a powerful nation making war against any par- 
ticular nation or nations it desired to fight. Can one imagine, for 
instance, Germany bound by pledges given to an International 
Court? Only if the International Court has a powerful Inter- 
national Force to carry out its decisions, and demand fulfilment 
of piedges given to it, can it prevent war.—Yours, etc., 

Bristol, July 25th. CuarLes A. Morton. 


[We cannot canvass the general question in a footnote ; but 
we would point out, with respect to the “ penalties” referred 
to, that, if a nation comes under the ban of the proposed Inter- 
national authority, there will be, ex hypothesi, no “ neutrals.” 
A world-wide decree of non-intercourse might, it is suggested, 
sober even the strongest and most militant Power.—Ep. N.S.] 


QUAKERS AND THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMAN 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Edward Grubb, has taken 
Sir H. H. Johnston to task for stating that the American Quakers 
have winked at their sons enlisting in the British Army. Whether 
the statement is correct with regard to America I do not know, 
but I am inclined to think that the official policy of the English 
Quakers, at any rate, might not altogether unfairly be character- 
ised by those opposed to their tenets as a “ winking policy.” A 
considerable number of young English Quakers have enlisted, 
and the yearly meeting of the Society has decided to take no 
present action in that matter. 

I myself, a Quaker born, who have never been able to find any 
logical foothold between the extreme of complete non-resistance 
to evil on the one hand and the admission of a possible necessity 
of resort to arms on the other, have recently stated my position 
in the proper quarter, adding also the two statements that had 
I been younger I should have enlisted and that I was actually 
aiding in the manufacture of munitions at the present time. 

The reply I have received is “* That the Meeting will not take 
any action at the present time.” 

From these facts I think your readers must draw the same 
conclusion that I have done: that though there is admittedly 
a very strong feeling in the Society in favour of what is generally 
known as “ Peace at any Price,’ and that though that doctrine 
may be held by nearly all as a counsel of perfection, yet officially 
both actual fighting and the manufacture of munitions are 
regarded as permissible, at any rate, “for the duration of the 
war.’’—Yours, etc., yh oe 

Auguct 8rd, 1915. 


MIDDLE-AGED RECRUITS 
To the Editor of Tae New STaTEsMAN. 


Smr,—Why in this extraordinary country must we always 
try to do the right thing for the wrong reasons? The House of 
Lords has recently occupied a good part of a sitting listening to 
protests against taking married men approaching forty years 
of age as volunteers in the Army, the reason being, apparently, 
that it was scandalous extravagance when there were single men 
available whose wives and children would not require to be 
supported by the country. Of all the reasons to be advanced 
that is the one that is patently absurd. Argue, if you like, that 
a father has worked and worried and denied himself enough in 
the service of his country, argue that his danger or loss will be 
more deeply felt by a greater number of people than that of a 
single man ; but do not maintain that the country gains financially 
by the loss of a man of twenty, with probably thirty years of 
work in him, rather than that of a man who has already performed 
the larger part of his life’s work. The loss in the latter case 
seems greater only because it must become apparent in the 
Budget and taxation. 

By all means prefer single recruits to married ones, but why 
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not recognise that sentimental reasons are good enough even 
though the ultimate financial loss to the country is greater ?— 
Yours, etc., 

AN EXTRAVAGANT SENTIMENTALIST. 


STOP THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STaTESMAN 


Srr,—({1) The Government (very rightly) wishes the nation to 
bend its whole energy towards defeating the Germans, and 
desires that we should not now press forward reforms—not assist- 
ing us in the war—however beneficial they may be. Well and 
good ; but then, surely, the Government should not meanwhile 
make things worse. It is evident now that they are likely to 
rob the necessitous poor of some of the help to which they are 
legally entitled, and to take away some of the safeguards which 
our Poor Law gives against starvation 

That dreadful Departmental Committee which Mr. John Burns 
appointed is still allowed to exist, and is engaged in “ revising ”’ 
the Poor Law Orders. 

(2) Mr. W. Anderson, a few days ago, asked the President of 
the Local Government Board some questions as to this “ re- 
vision,” and Mr. Long said that this Committee was now examin- 
ing the regulations respecting the duties of relieving officers and 
other Poor Law officers. He would not promise that, before he 
sanctions the proposed Order, Parliament should have an oppor- 
tunity of considering it. But, worst of all, he made no reply to 
Mr. Anderson’s request: ‘* Will he refuse sanction to any pro- 
posed Order which takes away or diminishes the responsibilities 
and liabilities of relieving officers for the relief of the poor, 
especially in regard to such as are in a condition of sudden or 
urgent necessity?” It is these responsibilities which stand 
between the poor and starvation ; and one would have thought 
that Mr. Long would have repudiated with indignation the idea 
that he would tamper with them. 

But this would not suit the ‘ Put-in-the-Workhouse ” views 
which have been long held by the old-fashioned political econo- 
mists and some of the permanent officials of the Local Government 
Board. 

Now is the opportunity. England is busy with a European 
war. Now is the chance for giving the necessitous the option of 
workhouse or starvation. 

(3) This Departmental Committee, not long ago, drafted an 
Order which would' have greatly facilitated the cutting down 
of out relief. There was an agitation throughout the country, 
and after much trouble the draft was chastened and corrected 
till it became harmless. 

They next produced a draft Order for governing Poor Law 
institutions. It was both harsh and silly. Here, again, after 
public agitation (in which THE NEw STATESMAN gave great assis- 
tance) the worst features of the draft were removed. It would 
be shocking to allow sanction of any draft of this Committee 
(notwithstanding some alteration in its composition) without full 
and public discussion. 

I hope that Members of Parliament will extract from Mr. Long 
a promise that no Poor Law General Order prepared by this 
Committee shal] be sanctioned during the war.—Yours, etc., 


J. THEODORE Dopp. 


BORROWED PLUMES 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—I learn from THE New Statesman for Saturday, July 
8lst, that there are two claimants to the adventurous criticism 
that there are no female characters in the plays of Shakespeare, 
only shadows of women, soulless shadows, and that the absence of 
real women in the plays can be accounted for by the fact that all 
women’s parts were played by boys on the Elizabethan stage, 
and that Shakespeare, being a practical dramatist, did not write 
parts that could not be assigned. 

You will perhaps allow me to say that neither claimant has more 
right than the other to plume himself on his originality. This 
plume of criticism, if it be one, is a borrowed plume, borrowed 
from me from my lecture on Shakespeare and Balzac, delivered 
in Paris and published in the Revue Bleue on February 26th and 
March 5th, 1910. 

A poor thing, but mine own is this point, and I am tired of 
hearing it attributed to others not only in the newspapers, but to 
my face at dinner parties.—Yours, etc., 

GEORGE Moore. 


121 Ebury Street, S.W. 
August 5th, 1915. 





Miscellany 


DICKENS AND THE WOODEN LEG 
YY all.authors Dickens is the most inclined to the 


grotesque and the abnormal, but is there any- 

where, one asks, a freak of any kind so predomi- 
nant in his writings as to suggest that it was an obsession 
with him? I think there is such an obsession, though no 
one, so far as I am aware, has hitherto noticed it. Reading 
within a year all the well-known books of Dickens, I have 
come to regard Wegg as the triumphant climax of a per- 
sistent series of wooden legs. These references do not 
pretend to be complete—there may be others—but the legs 
I have gathered form a corpus of evidence not easily overset. 
At least, with what can be learnt elsewhere concerning 
Dickens, they form a fascinating framework for conjectural 
biography. That method is considered edifying by Shake- 
spearians : why not by Dickensians ? 

I proceed to the evidence in the novels. The Sketches by 
Boz, in which Dickens hardly found himself, contain no 
wooden leg, but the introduction of Sam Weller in 
Chapter X. of Pickwick starts the series :-— 

“ Well, you are a nice young ’ooman for a musical party, you are,” 


said the boot-cleaner. ‘* Look at these here boots—eleven pair o’ 
boots ; and one shoe as b’longs to number six, with the wooden leg.” 


Later Sam repeated the information that there was “a 
wooden leg in number six.” Chapter XXXIII. of Pickwick 
records the meeting of the Brick Lane Branch of the United 
Grand Junction Ebenezer Temperance Association. The 
report of converts to the cause includes the followin g case :— 


Thomas Burton is purveyor of cats’ meat to the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs, and several members of the Common Council (the announce- 
ment of the gentleman’s name was received with breathless interest). 
Has a wooden leg ; finds a wooden leg expensive, going over the stones ; 
used to wear second-hand wooden legs, and drink a glass of hot gin 
and water regularly every night—sometimes two (deep sighs). Found 
the second-hand wooden legs split and rot very quickly; is firmly 
persuaded that their constitution was undermined by the gin and 
water (prolonged cheering). Buys new wooden legs now, and drinks 
nothing but water and weak tea. The new legs last twice as long as 
the others used to do, and he attributes this solely to his temperate 
habits (triumphant cheers). 


Here the wooden leg is emphasised ; it is casual in Oliver 
Twist where (Chapter V.) Noah Claypole’s father is men- 
tioned as a “drunken soldier, discharged with a wooden 
leg.” In Nicholas Nickleby Dickens has a curious fancy, or 
piece of observation, which shows a special study of the 
theme. Miss Knag (Chapter XVII.) boasts of an uncle who 
had such small feet that they were no bigger than those which 
are usually joined to wooden legs. Miss Knag is probably 
romancing, but had her creator any authority for the idea 
that wooden legs have anything like feet joined to them? 
Or does he in his obsession conceive the artificial leg as so 
natural that it must end in feet ? 

Barnaby Rudge is interesting as bringing together the 
idea of a wooden leg and a horribly acute blind man, two 
phenomena which the reader will remember in Treasure 
Island. In Chapter VIII. Mr. Tappertit is seen as a captain 
of ’prentices served in a cellar by Stagg, the blind man. 
Dropping on one knee, Stagg gently smoothes the ineffective 
calves of the captain’s legs :— 

“ That I had but eyes,” he cried, “ to behold my captain’s symmetrical 
proportions! That I had but eyes, to look upon these twin invaders 
of domestic peace.” 

“ Get out!” said Mr. Tappertit, glancing downward at his favourite 
limbs. ‘“ Go along, will you, Stagg !” 

“When I touch my own afterwards,” cried the host, smiting them 
reproachfully, “I hate ‘em. Comparatively speaking, they've Ro 
more shape than wooden legs beside these models of my noble captain's. 
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“Yours!” exclaimed Mr. Tappertit. “No, I should think not. 
Don’t talk about those precious old toothpicks in the same breath 
with mine ; that’s rather too much.” 


This passage suggests that thus early in the book Dickens 
had in his mind the suitable penalty for Mr. Tappertit. 
Both his legs were mangled, and the last chapter of the book 
informs us that 

Mr. Simon Tappertit, being removed from a hospital to prison, and 
then to his place of trial, was discharged by proclamation, on two 
wooden legs. Shorn of his graceful limbs, and brought down from his 
high estate to circumstances of utter destitution, and the deepest 
misery, he made shift to stump back to his old master and beg for 
some relief. 


Dickens adds yet another touch. He explains that Mr. 
Tappertit turned shoeblack and married the widow of an 
eminent bone and rag collector, formerly of Millbank. 
When domestic storms arose 

Mr. Tappertit would, in the assertion of his prerogative, so far forget 

himself as to correct his lady with a brush, or boot or shoe ; while she 
(but only in extreme cases) would retaliate by taking off his legs, and 
leaving him exposed to the derision of those urchins who delight in 
mischief. 
Thus does Dickens pleasantly dwell on this example of his 
theme; but he is not content with it alone; he had pre- 
viously noted, at the end of Chapter LX XVII., that among 
those hanged at Bloomsbury Square for their part in the 
Riots ‘“ were two cripples—both mere boys—one with a leg 
of wood.” 

This, of course, may be an historical fact ; but, whether 
fact or fiction, it shows Dickens’s zcal for a detail concerning 
a wooden leg. In the Old Curiosity Shop (Chapter XV.) the 
old cottager who entertains Nell and her grandfather speaks 
of a son who was ’listed “ for a so’jer—he come back home 
though, for all he had but one poor leg.” The other was 
presumably wooden, but the real article is mentioned by 
one of the curious entertainers who assemble at the Jolly 
Sandboys in Chapter XIX. Mr. Vuffin explains that giants 
should be kept from the public view :— 


“Once make a giant common and giants will never draw again. 
Look at wooden legs. If there was only one man with a wooden leg 
what a property he'd be !”’ 

“So he would!” observed the landlord and Short both together. 
“ That’s very true.” 

“Instead of which,” pursued Mr. Vuflin, “if you was to advertise 
Shakespeare played entirely by wooden legs, it’s my belief you wouldn’t 
draw a sixpence.” 


One cannot forget also in Chapter L. Mr. Swiveller’s lament 
over the former Sophy Wackles :— 
“ Her name is Cheggs now, Sophy Cheggs. Yet loved I as man never 


loved that hadn’t wooden legs, and my heart, my heart is breaking 
for the love of Sophy Cheggs.” 


Mr. Swiveller, like Mr. Wegg, dropped into verse occasionally. 
He was spurred thereto, however, not by friendliness but 
by emotion, The reference might be regarded as merely 
providing an easy rhyme and an agreeable fancy, if there 
were not so many others of a similar sort. 

Chapter IX. of Martin Chuzzlewit reveals Mr. Pecksniff 
“took very poorly ” at Mrs. Todgers’s party, falling into 
the fireplace, and finally carried upstairs to his bed. But 
shortly afterwards he reappeared at the top landing, strangely 
attired, and delivered himself of those improving sentiments 
which might have been expected from so eminent a moralist. 


“To bed,” said Mr. Pecksniff. “Bed! "Tis the voice of the slug- 
gard ; I heard him complain; you have woke me too soon; J must 
slumber again. If any young orphan will repeat the remainder of that 
simple piece from Doctor Watts’s collection, an eligible opportunity 
now offers.” 

Nobody volunteered. 

“This is very soothing,” said Mr. Pecksniff, after a pause. “ Ex- 
tremely so. Cool and refreshing ; particularly to the legs! The legs 


of the human subject, my friends, are a beautiful production. Compare 
them with wooden legs, and observe the difference between the anatomy 
of nature and the anatomy of art. Do you know,” said Mr. Pecksniff, 
leaning over the banisters, with an odd recollection of his familiar 
manner among new pupils at home, “ that I should very much like to 
see Mrs. Todgers’s notion of a wooden leg, if perfectly agreeable to 
herself!” 


Orphans are mentioned two or three times by Mr. Pecksniff 
at this crisis; his mind runs on them naturally as making 
excellent architectural pupils free from the searching 
inquiries of parents; but there seems no particular reason 
for his final remarks. He was not an anatomist like Mr. 
Venus. He was not so much exhibiting his own character 
as following the lead of Dickens’s fancy. 

Chapter XIX. of Martin Chuzzlewit introduces Mrs. Gamp, 
who, when entering a house of mourning, feels it safe to say, 
“Ah! Poor dear,”’ and continues :— 


“ Ah, dear! When Gamp was summonsed to his long home, and I 
see him a-lying in Guy’s Hospital with a penny piece on each eye, and 
his wooden leg under his left arm, I thought I should have fainted 
away. But I bore up.” 


I have always thought that the late Mr. Gamp must have 
resembled Mr. Silas Wegg in his gifts and habits. 

In Dombey (Chapter XLI.) Cousin Feenix drives down 
with Mr. Dombey to Brighton, and checks off his acquaint- 
ances aloud as he meets them, including “ man with cork 
leg from White’s.”” But there is another allusion in 
Chapter LVII. which is more marked. Walter Gay and 
Florence Dombey are married in a dusty old City church :-— 

There is no bridesmaid, unless Susan Nipper is one; and no better 
father than Captain Cuttle. A man with a wooden leg, chewing a faint 
apple and carrying a blue bag in his hand, looks in to see what is going 
on; but, finding it nothing entertaining, stumps off again, and pegs 
his way among the echoes out of doors. 


Why should he turn up at that particular moment? His 
appearance is casual and has nothing to do with the story. 

No research is needed to discover the ligneous limb in 
David Copperfield. Most readers will remember Salem 
House, Mr. Creakle, and an “ obstinate barbarian ” with a 
wooden leg who was his creature, Mr. Tungay. It may be 
noted, however, that Tungay’s name is not given till late 
in the narrative. Dickens seems to enjoy calling him “ the 
man with the wooden leg,” as if he wished to emphasise that 
feature and feared the reader might forget it. 

In Bleak House the gay and discursive Skimpole provides 
the inevitable reference. Chapter XXXVIII. explains how 
he met Esther Summerson at The Wedlock Arms, and, after 
hearing of her recovery, 


‘ 


felt that he appreciated health the more when somebody else was ill ; 
didn’t know but what it might be in the scheme of things that A. should 
squint to make B. happier in looking straight, or that C. should carry a 
wooden leg, to make D. better satisfied with the flesh and blood in a 
silk stocking. 


Hard Times and Little Dorrit have each an example which 
shows how curiously the fancy of Dickens played round the 
wooden leg. For most people that striking alteration of the 
human figure would be sufficiently odd in itself; it would 
not be a universal and familiar object like a human face, the 
distortion of which is readily perceived in things totally 
different. For Dickens it is otherwise. Coketown (Hard 
Times, Chapters V. and XVI.) possessed a number of chapels 
which were severely “ workful” and resembled pious 
warehouses. 

The solitary exception was the New Church; a stuccoed edifice 
with a square steeple over the door, terminating in four short pinnacles 
like florid wooden legs. 

The comparison is surely extraordinary ; the pinnacle of a 
church has not the stark, straight outline of the wooden leg, 
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and no one would conceive of it in that light unless he had 
a vision of such legs before him which insisted on being 
regarded as the basis of normal observation. 

In Little Dorrit (Book I1., Chapter VII.) the Dorrits move 
from Venice to Rome, and the heroine is confused by the 
new conditions of life:— _ - 

Here it seemed to Little Dorrit that a change came over the Mar- 
shalsea spirit of their society, and that Prunes and Prism got the upper 
hand. Everybody was walking about St. Peter’s and the Vatican on 
somebody else’s cork legs, and straining every visible object through 
somebody else’s sieve. 


A strange fancy indeed! See also Book I., Chapter XXIII, 
for four wooden legs mentioned at once. 

In Great Expectations (Chapter XXX.) Herbert Pocket 
reveals to Pip his engagement to Clara, daughter of Bill 
Barley, a retired purser who is never seen, but is heard in 
his room: “ He makes tremendous rows, roars, and pegs 
at the floor with some frightful instrument.” Mr. Barley 
had the gout, and a habit of coming down on his back. 
One might almost suppose that he was hampered with a 
wooden leg. At any rate, Dickens uses that to explain his 
violence. In Chapter XLVI. when old Barley was growling 
upstairs, 

Suddenly the growl swelled into a roar again, and a frightful bumping 
noise was heard above, as if a giant with a wooden leg were trying to 
bore it through the ceiling to come at us. 


In Our Mutual Friend who knows not “ the literary man 
with a wooden leg’? ? Yet Dickens is not content with 
Wegg. Forgetting that he has introduced a wooden leg 
into the marriage of the young couple in Dombey, he intro- 
duces a Chelsea pensioner with two into the marriage of 
John Rokesmith and Bella (Book IV., Chapter IV.) ! 

Edwin Drood, the last book, has no leg of the kind, but, 
after all, it is incomplete, and the part we have not got might 
have contained one. Would Dickens have been able to refrain 
from aninstance ? The answer to that question must depend 
on another—Was or was he not conscious of the obsession ? 
One might argue that he intended Wegg to be a final debauch 
of woodenleggedness in his characters, after which he would 
refrain. But the Chelsea pensioner, I think, shows that he 
was unconscious of the prevalence of such legs in his stories, 
and regarded them to the end of his life as a natural addition 
to any scene. 

Confronted with this remarkable series, one may fairly 
ask what evidence of wooden legs is offered elsewhere in 
the life or writings of Dickens. Were there any direct 
prototypes in life of the famous ones? Creakle is said to be 
founded on Dickens’s real schoolmaster ; but there is no sign 
of a wooden leg in his article “*‘ Our School,”’ which describes 
the establishment known as Salem House in David Copper- 
field. The Latin master, indeed, had a crutch which was 
sufficient to put Dickens on to his favourite form of wood. 
No original of Wegg is recorded in the books of reference 
within my reach, though life has apparently plagiarised 
from Dickens by copying Wegg (see T'he Dickens Originals, by 
Mr. Edwin Pugh, p. 281), just as a replica of the Fat Boy 
was well known in Kent a few years ago. 

So far the quest is disappointing, but there is more to 
be said. Dickens read and revelled in Smollett at an 
astonishingly early age (1816-21); he tells us himself 
that he believed in the people of Peregrine Pickle as if 
they were real. In that book, which has obviously inspired 
more than one scene in Dickens, Jack Hatchway had a 
wooden leg which night after night he tilted up with great 
agility to ward off blows from the crutches of his master, 
Commodore Trunnion. 

Dickens must have been one of the most observant and 
sensitive children who ever lived, and Forster has revealed 


how his memory was seared with the degradations of his 
work at the blacking factory. Of this period Dickens 
was unwilling to speak. Was there a Wegg in it? Only 
one letter of Dickens to a schoolboy friend, written in 1825, 
has been preserved. It is given in facsimile in Forster’s 
Life, and its contents are significant. It runs thus : 

Tom, 

I am quite ashamed I have not returned your Leg, but you shall 
have it by Harry to-morrow. If you would like to purchase my Clavis 
you shall have it at a very reduced price. Cheaper in comparison than 
a Leg. 

Yours, etc., 
C. Dicke»:s. 

P.S. I suppose all this time you have had a wooden leg. I have 
weighed yours every Saturday Night. 


“The Leg” referred to was “the Legend of something, 
a pamphlet romance I had lent him,” says Mr. Thomas, 
the recipient of the letter, and Forster adds in his 
solemn way: “There is some underlying whim or pun 
in the ‘Leg’ allusions which Mr. Thomas appears to 
have overlooked, and certainly fails to explain.” 

In 1871 Mr. Thomas could hardly have been expected to 
be sure about a youthful jest of 1825; but can we not be 
sure that a person with ligneous limbs had already played 
a part in the life of Dickens ? 

The Letters of Dickens reveal another brief but significant 
reference to a wooden leg of his later days. In 1851 he was 
busy with theatrical projects, and he writes to Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke a letter of stage reminiscences wh ends: 

Your sister Emma, she is doing work of some sort on the P.S. side 
of the boxes, in some dark theatre, I know, but where I wonder. W. 


has not proposed to her yet, has he? I understood he was going to 
offer his hand and heart, and lay his leg at her feet. 


Two notes at the bottom of the page explain that “ W.” 
was Wilmot, Macready’s prompter, who was engaged to 
accompany the acting tours, and that the leg was a wooden 
one. 

Dickens revelled in acting, and was the intimate friend of 
Macready as early as the days of Pickwick. He must 
have constantly seen Macready’s prompter, and, it may 
reasonably be supposed, knew him well, since Wilmot was 
engaged to take part in the acting tours. 

A letter from Rome sent by Dickens in 1853 reveals 
another wooden leg, but an unexpected one. He went from 
Naples to dine with “ Mr. Lowther, our chargé d’affaires,” 
and could not find the house. Seeking the way from a 
Frenchman, he was asked : 

* Has he a servant with a wooden leg ?” 

‘** Great Heaven, sir,” said I, “* how do I know? I should think not, 
but it is possible.” 

“ It is always,” said the Frenchman, “ possible,” adding later : 

“* Below there, near the lamp, one finds an Englishman, with a servant 
with a wooden leg. It is always possible that he is the Signor Lootheere.” 


So he proved to be, though nothing is said concerning the 
nether limbs of his servant. 

Adventures are not dealt out fairly in this world; some 
have them frequently, others never. Had Dickens a positive 
gift for meeting wooden legs, just as others have a gift for 
picking up lost things of value’ It must be remembered 
that he spent an immense amount of time in walking about 
the streets; he travelled for the firm of Human Interest 
more than any man of his time. 

Such is the evidence that -I have been able to collect. 
I do not pretend, being busy with other things, to have 
exhausted the subject. Dickensians may be able to supple- 
ment my examples and conclusions, which are at least 
sufficient to show that I have a leg to stand upon. 

VERNON RENDALL. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N former times men wrote about drinking without 

I the slightest self-consciousness. Our forefathers, from 

Teos to Chertsey, from Greenland’s icy mountains 
to India’s coral strand, sang the praises of what nobody 
in those days dreamt of calling alcohol, as they sang the 
praises of the other amenities of life. To Homer “ bright 
wine” was as indispensable a commodity as bread: no 
home could be complete without it. If Anacreon and Horace 
were rather more sophisticated about it and tasted their 
liquor with a deliberate and spun-out sensuality, they 
still had no idea that there was anything morally ques- 
tionable about drink. So onwards to medizval times. 
When the Anglo-Saxon leech laid it down that when a man 
has fainted from hunger one should 
pull his locks from him, and wring his ears, and twitch his whiskers ; 
when he is better give him some bread broken in wine, 
there was no rival school of leeches to jump up and 
protest that to inject alcoholic poisons into a debilitated 
frame was about the worst thing you could do. Drinking 
in the Middle Ages was unchallengeably respectable. “ The 
introduction of wine and viticulture,” says Mr. A. L. Simon 
in his history of the Wine Trade in England, 
is coeval with the introduction of the Christian religion. As the 
numbers of clergy increased, greater supplies of wine were required, 
so vines were planted at home, and a considerable foreign wine trade 
came into being. 

The drinking-songs of the Middle Ages were largely com- 
posed by theological students, and it was (at least, I am of 
that party which maiptains that it was) an archdeacon of 
the English Church who wrote one of the two best lyrics of 
the kind that this island has produced—that perfect song in 
which he expresses the hope that he shall meet his latter 
end in a hostelry and that someone should hold a pottle-pot 
before his dying eyes : 

Ut dicant cum venerint angelorum chori 

‘“* Deus sit propitius huic potatori.” 
Our other great song was also written by an ecclesiastic, 
Bishop Still. 

* * * 

But if a modern bishop wrote a song about hot whisky, 
he would get into hot water. Times have changed. When 
a modern English king wants to do the popular thing, he 
takes the pledge ; when Henry III. wanted to, he gave his 
old wine to the poor—the gift was not so noble as it sounds, 
for in his day old wine was bad, owing to the lack of glass 
bottles and well-made casks. Bishop Still, when he wrote 
about the ale-swallowing capacity of himself and Tib, his wife, 
was on the safe side, for his sovereign lady, Queen Elizabeth, 
was addicted herself. Her Ministers had a job keeping her 
supplied with beer. When she was on one of her royal 
progresses, the Earl of Leicester wrote to Lord Burleigh : 

There is not one drop of good drink for her. We were fain to send 
to London and Kenilworth and divers other places where ale was ; 
her own bere was so strong as there was no man able to drink it. 

But since that time a question of principle has arisen, 
and the changed attitude of society towards drink has been 
accompanied by a corresponding change in the tone of those 
who write in praise of drink. They used to be natural and 
expository ; they are now self-conscious and on the defen- 
Sive. 

> * * 

I note the transition in a volume (1862) I possess called 
How to Mix Drinks, or The Bon-Vivant’s Companion, by 
Jerry Thomas, formerly principal bar-tender at the Metro- 
politan Hotel, New York, and the Planter’s House, St. 
Louis. It is an ingenious book and a suitable companion to 


its neighbour, The Maltworm’s V ade-mecum, a guide to the 
public-houses of early Georgian London. But if Mr. 
Thomas had been a contemporary of his brother con- 
noisseur, it would never have occurred to him to write a 
preface apologising for the mere compilation of such a book : 

Whether it is judicious that mankind should continue to indulge in 
such things, or whether it would be wiser to abstain from all enjoy- 
ments of that character, it is not our province to decide. We leave 
that question to the moral philosopher. We simply contend that a 
relish for ** social drinks ” is universal ; that those drinks exist in greater 
variety in the United States than in any other country in the world, 
and that he, therefore, who proposes to impart to those drinks not only 
the most palatable but the most wholesome characteristics of which 
they may be made susceptible, is a genuine public benefactor. 

You see the uneasiness coming in; the devotee is con- 
scious of a disapproving eye. And what was perceptible 
in 1862 is much more marked in 1915, when a considerable 
percentage of the populaticn looks askance at a man who 
has been seen coming out of a bar, and when most of our 
priests and half our politicians denounce fermented drinks 
as an invention of the Devil. The results of this are seen 
in the twenticth-century Bacchanal’s writings. He is on 
the defensive. He cannot write a mere song in praise of 
drink: his Muse is largely, even mainly, concerned with 
dispraise of the opponents of drink. Mr. Belloc and Mr. 
Chesterton, belauding drinks as against beverages, strike 
an attitude which Anacreon simply would not have under- 
stood. They cannot lie and lap their liquor in dreamy 
content. Whenever they take up a pot of beer they have 
to march out and drink it defiantly in the middle of the 
Strand. It is almost as if they knew they were the cham- 
pions of a lost, though noble, cause; and felt that at any 
moment they might be called upon to Die in the Last 
Tankard. 

* * * 

This tendency is strongly marked in Mr. Chesterton’s 
volume Wine, Water, and Song, which Messrs. Methuen 
have just published at a shilling. Mr. Chesterton spends 
half his time in abusing abstemious American and English 
millionaires, tea, cocoa, mineral waters, and grocers—who, 
lacking the genial proclivities of publicans, have never been 
known 

To crack a bottle of fish sauce 

Or stand a man a cheese. 
But the novelty of tone makes the songs all the better: 
for the old material of drinking-songs was getting threadbare. 
To my thinking, these songs—most of them appeared in 
The Flying Inn, and it was a pity that they were omitted 
from the volume of collected Poems recently issued—are 
amongst the finest bibulous songs ever written, and some 
of Mr. Chesterton’s very best work. You can read them 
aloud to other people and very seldom come across a stilted 
or obscure phrase which makes you feel sheepish to say it. 
But, more than that, Wine and Water, The Good Rich 
Man, The Song against Songs, and the two poems on the 
English Road are the sort of infectiously musical things 
that one learns by heart without knowing one has done it. 
Old Noah he had an ostrich farm and fowls on the largest scale, 
He ate his egg with a ladle in an egg-cup big as a pail, 
And the soup he took was Elephant Soup, and the fish he took was 

whale, 

But they all were small to the cellar he took when he set out to sail, 
And Noah he often said to his wife when he sat down to dine, 
“I don’t care where the water goes if it doesn’t get into the wine.’ 
Lives there a man with soul so dead that when he comes 
across this or The Road to Roundabout (which is about the 
best of the lot) he does not automatically improvise a tune 
to it and start, according to his ability, singing it? The one 
thing I do not understand in the series is Mr, Chesterton’s 
assertion that he will write a “ clinking song ” if somebody 
will bring him “ a quart of claret.” But there is no account- 
ing for tastes. SoLomon EAaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Rank and Riches. By ArcuipaLp MarsHauu. Stanley 
Paul. 6s. 


Oliver. By B. Paut Neuman. Smith, Elder. 6s. 


It’s an Il Wind. By Dovcias Goxtprinc. Allen & 
Unwin. 6s. 


These three books have one thing, and that a topical 
and typical thing, in common. None of them is about the 
war, but at the end of each of them the war comes in, as 
I think it will have increasingly to come in in the imagina- 
tive treatment of contemporary life. Books of fiction 
about the war are almost foredoomed to failure—for reasons 
too obvious to merit discussion. But to create fictitious 
characters and let the war cut across their plans and imagi- 
nations as it in fact has cut across the plans and imagi- 
nations of us all—that is a different matter. A great deal, 
however, depends on the way it is done. 

Of these three books, Mr. Marshall’s is naturally much 
the best. Indeed, so good is Mr. Marshall’s work that 
I am always puzzled to account for the comparatively 
small range of his reputation: comparatively, I mean, in 
the sense of in comparison with his merits. I believe he 
has a wide public, but he certainly has never had the “ boom ”’ 
or the “‘ scoop ” of many novelists not fit to hold a candle to 
him. Perhaps he is too careful, too elaborate : perhaps he 
suffers from a slight inflammation of the artistic conscience. 
But this trivial and hypothetical fault is as nothing to his 
gifts. If he had written half a century ago, he would probably 
have attained a position of lasting consequence. I feel sure 
the correct thing to say about him is that he resembles 
Anthony Trollope; only, as I have never read Anthony 
Trollope, I cannot decently say the correct thing. A resem- 
blance to Jane Austen, however, I am free to indicate— 
so far as Jane Austen can be resembled by a writer with no 
conspicuous verbal wit. Mr. Marshall’s humour is as grave 
and sententious as his gravity, though not the less real for 
that. After all, real life is not full of verbal brilliance, 
except in rare and rather exclusive “sets”: whereas 
Mr. Marshall deals with large, simple problems and “ normal ” 
(in the cant sense), if not always ordinary, people. 

Lord Meadshire, a spendthrift, subject to recurring bouts 
of drunkenness, sells his vast country house and estate for 
cash down to a self-made millionaire, and settles in a small 
adjacent house—settles with a sense of grievance due to a 
misunderstanding of something that has happened at an 
auction of the household effects. He makes, consequently, 
any amount of trouble, but (and this is characteristic of 
the author as of reality) it all comes to nothing more melo- 
dramatic than an explanation and a reconciliation. The 
large and strong simplicity of the millionaire is excellently 
rendered : it gives the effect of genuine greatness, and yet 
the fine sense of just those shades of feeling which belong 
to other kinds and classes is never for a moment lost. His 
son and daughter, utterly—or as nearly as human nature 
will allow to anyone but the saint—free from snobbery, 
are “perfect dears.” The “county” is also excellent. 
Minutely, gently, genially, with an art as pervasive and 
persuasive as the march of the seasons, Mr. Marshall gives 
us every tone and implication of the county standards 
and their reaction towards incursive wealth. Squires, 
“gentry,” farmers, agents, gardeners—everybody is just 
right. And the war suddenly accentuates and as suddenly 
reconciles the standards of the old and the new. All the 
people in the book take it just as they would take it: that 
is how they take everything. 

Mr. Neuman has very deep and fine sympathies, a ready 


gift of characterisation, and a charming style. He traces 
his hero, Oliver, up from birth to marriage and parentage— 
he goes on to the love affairs of the next generation: and 
alike in the analysis of the hero’s character and in the 
various human relationships—particularly those between 
father and son in each generation—there is a deep tenderness 
that is never betrayed into sentimentality (until we come 
to the war—and that is another story: or, rather, one 
wishes it were). Oliver has from childhood a tendency to 
introspection, hypochondria, self-indulgence, and all their 
attendant meannesses and cowardices. He time and again 
realises his own faults and fights against them, but always 
fails until his son comes—comes as the result of an unhappy 
union with a calculating woman, who dies in giving birth 
to the child. Oliver faces then a greater necessity than 
that of saving himself: he lives again in his son, who is 
all that he would have wished to be. There may be, there 
are, flaws in this part of the book ; but the bulk is sane and 
sound. Then we come to the war, and are served up with 
all the most familiar fatuities of melodrama. Impossible 
coincidences bring together the wounded son and dying 
father: the coward is redeemed and glorified by an act of 
splendid heroism carefully stage-propertied by the author. 
Why will people do these things? Or, rather, why will 
Mr. Neumandothem? There are writers I could (and won’t) 
name from whom such a lame and impotent conclusion would 
be expected. But Mr. Neuman is so able, so sincere, so full 
of fine sensitivenesses and ideals, so unafraid of fact and 
human error—I cannot understand his lapse. 

Mr. Goldring’s lapse is of a different kind, but not less 
remarkable. His novel is until the very end quite good; if 
it has faults, they are merged in its merits and lost sight of. 
The story is full of convincing detail, and yet its main 
theme stands out no less convincingly. Adrian Corbet is a 
difficult character to handle, and I am not sure that Mr. 
Goldring quite succeeds with him: if he does not, he at any 
rate comes creditably near. Adrian’s oscillations, from 
rather nauseating estheticism to devotional religion, 
from an unsuccessful curacy to a wild, ambitious literary 
life, are continuously interesting. His temptations, and his 
yieldings to them, scarcely if at all fail to impress one as 
actual. The attraction he feels towards his detestable 
cousin, Rose Harford—a selfish sensualist with a strong 
vein of conventional prudery and a beautiful face and figure 
—ring as true as his repulsions from her. And the “ push ” 
is one of the few successful attempts in fiction to paint the 
picture of a care-free (because free from sensual self-con- 
sciousness) group of young artistic and enthusiastic people, 
living together and playing gorgeously at life: Rose’s 
intrusion breaks up the game, just as it would do. Mean- 
while Adrian has fallen in love with Elizabeth, one of the 
** push ”"—a radiant character. But Elizabeth behaves 
stupidly and jealously at one point (the speck of clay in 
her radiant composition). Hence disaster; Adrian “ goes 
wrong ” with Rose, at Rose’s persistent instigation. Eliza- 
beth sees nothing for it but to break away and leave the other 
two to marry. All is gloom. But—the war! Hence 
Mr. Goldring’s title. Basic values are re-established. Adrian 
enlists; all is once more for the best. And here comes 
Mr. Goldring’s astonishing lapse—in his attempted recon- 
struction of moral values. Elizabeth’s physical horror at 
Adrian’s sin has been, quite apart from moral or social 
standards, psychologically true : true, too, is her loss of that 
horror under the stress of other emotions brought by war. 
But listen to this : 

The war at first had the effect on Adrian of a terrific physical blow 
which left him stunned. When he woke up he found the comparative 
values of everything in life changed. Women, for instance, were 
completely unimportant. They belonged (unless they made themselves 
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useful) to the light side of iife, which had been swept away for the 
moment. 
And this (in both extracts the italics are mine) : 


Elizabeth felt her heart melting in her body. All her stored-up 
love for him was released. As she looked at her man, so strong and 
self-controlled, she realised that he had got rid of all that morbid 
contrition which she so despised, of his hated sense of “sin.” He 
was & man now: well-knit, determined, absorbed in something almost 
more important than his love for her, great as she knew that to be. 
He would not care any longer about Rose. And he would manage her. 
He would stand no nonsense. Probably, she reflected, he had occasionally 
been unfaithful to her while he had been at camp—without thinking 
anything much about it. Oddly enough, this thought almost gave her 
pleasure, for she knew that his heart and soul were hers. 


Nobody likes or admires “ morbid contrition”; but I 
have too much regard for Mr. Goldring to suppose he can 
seriously mean the cheap and nasty nonsense of the passages 
I have italicised. And I cannot understand why he should 
go and spoil his book with them. GERALD GOULD. 


THE TWO RUSSIAS 


Russia and the Great War. By Grecor ALEXINSKyY. 
Translated by BerNarD Mraut. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


There are two Russias, M. Alexinsky tells us: the Russia 
of Tsarism and reaction and the Russia of M. Alexinsky 
and revolution. In a sense every man can say exactly 
the same of his country. We have an England which is a 
very different place, and inhabited by very different people, 
from the England of Lord Curzon and Lord Milner. M. 
Alexinsky recognises that not a few English “ Liberals ” 
at the beginning of this war asked themselves with a certain 
amount of dismay whether they were really to take to their 
hearts as an ally the Russia of the “ tragedy of the Lena,” 
of Finland, of the “ Black Bands” and pogroms. The 
interest of his book lies in the fact that he gives them the 
material for answering their question, and he does so with 
wide knowledge of his subject and considerable impartiality. 
Though a revolutionary, and therefore more alive to the 
dark side of Tsarism than any foreigner can be, he is intensely 
patriotic and loyal; and he shows one why the same has 
been true of practically all the revolutionaries and down- 
trodden nationalities of the Russian Empire ever since the 
war broke out. Though they hate the Russian Govern- 
ment, they love Russia ; though they hate and fear Tsarism, 
they hate and fear Kaiserism and Prussianism infinitely 
more; and they live on hope. It is not exactly an en- 
couraging view that the book presents to one, this spectacle 
of the intolerable amount of misery that one class of human 
beings can gratuitously inflict upon another. Yet most of 
the afflicted and oppressed still retain their hope. Even 
the Lettish revolutionary of the Russian Baltic provinces, 
quoted by M. Romain Rolland, ends with the words: “ All 
our hopes go out toward France and England.” And the 
words in which he explains the attitude of the Letts towards 
the war shows more clearly than any comment the appalling 
position those nationalities find themselves in who live 
under the shadow of the various imperial eagles. “If 
we had the choice, we should prefer a Russian Government 
as the lesser evil. Our soldiers have left for the front filled 
with enthusiasm, not to defend those who send us to Siberia, 
but because the war is against Germany, and we are capable 
of any sacrifice to prevent her annexation of the Baltic 
Provinces. . . . The Germans are systematic oppressors. 
The Russians are less consistent. . . . I rejoice at the news 
of Russian victories, yet I dread a victorious Russia.” 

For the Pole, the Armenian, the Ukrainian, the Lett, the 


Esthonian, and the Jew, the choice is between the frying 
pan and the fire, and one and all prefer the Slavonic frying 
pan to the Teutonic or Turkish fire. The same is true of 
the Russian intellectual and revolutionary. They have all 
gone into the war loyally and “ with enthusiasm.” But 
M. Alexinsky warns us not to be deluded by this into 
thinking that they have any enthusiasm for the Russian 
Government or that the Government has been led by the 
war to change its ways. In his view “no ‘ reconciliation ’ 
has taken place . . . and none could have taken place, 
for the simple reason that Tsarism is continuing, even 
during the war, its policy of oppression and violence in the 
interior of the country.” 

It must be confessed that M. Alexinsky has produced 
plenty of facts to support these statements. As soon as war 
was declared, the whole opposition press, including such 
moderate Liberal papers as the Retch, was suppressed. 
‘“* Labour associations, trades unions, working men’s clubs, 
and other societies” were broken up. Although it invited 
the citizens to forget the “ intestine discords,”” the Govern- 
ment itself revealed its own attitude in the arrest of M. 
Bourtzev (we are now happy to learn that he has been 
accorded what almost amounts to a complete pardon) 
and his condemnation to deportation for life to Siberia. 
This was followed by the arrest of and sentence upon 
five working-men deputies of the Social-Democratic Party. 
Meanwhile the Government took the opportunity of driving 
the last nail into the coffin of Finland, and—if M. Alexinsky’s 
facts are correct—during its temporary occupation of 
Bukovina and Galicia deliberately broke the promises of the 
Grand Duke Nikolas’s proclamation by suspending all 
Ruthenian and Ukrainian journals, closing all book shops, 
co-operative societies, and intellectual associations, shutting 
up the university and all the schools until professors and 
teachers should learn Russian, ordering the destruction of 
all Ruthenian books printed in Galicia, and finally by violent 
measures against the Uniat religion. Moreover, M. Alexin- 
sky gives some extraordinarily interesting facts which show 
that the pro-German tendencies of the reactionaries have 
by no means vanished in the war against Germany. A 
certain amount of the history of the Samsonov disaster 
and the Miassoiedov affair has already appeared in some 
English newspapers, but the following story will be news 
to most of us. After suppressing the Liberal press, the 
Russian Government allowed special enterprises, created 
by reactionaries, to provide the people with “ national and 
patriotic ” literature. M. Alexinsky gives an example of 
this literature, a popular broad sheet widely distributed. 
It explained that the cause of the war was the fact that 
Germany possessed a constitution. The Kaiser himself is 
extremely good: “He always wished to become an 
autocrat, and if he were an absolute monarch, he . 
would make Germany glorious in the domain of peaceful 
work.”” But in Germany there is a Constitution and a 
Parliament, and they are the causes of the war, which 
** shows once again the disadvantages of a constitutional and 
republican government.” 

It will be seen from these facts that the author of this book 
is not merely content with the assertion that the war has 
not taught Tsarism to mend its ways. On the other hand 
it should be added that the book was, of course, written 
before the news—which appeared in the papers a week or 
so ago—of the resignation of MM. Maklakoff and Scheglovi- 
toff. If this news is true, it may be significant, because 
these two gentlemen were at the head of the Ministries of 
the Interior and Justice, two offices which have been fore- 
most in the policy of oppression and reaction during the 


war. 
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AN EXCELLENT TEXT-BOOK 


An Introduction to the Economic History of England. 
I.—The Middle Ages. By E. Lipson. Black. 7s. 6d. 


net. 


Let us begin by giving thanks for a really good book. 
Mr. Lipson, who is so far unknown to fame, has produced, 
in 552 closely packed pages, an admirable account of the 
economic development of England from the seventh to 
the sixteenth century. This economic history is scholarly, 
making critical use of all the latest publications in the way 
of sources ; it is dispassionate, with an impartiality between 
conflicting and unverified theories as laudable as it is rare ; 
it is original, in the completeness with which it abandons 
the framework of reigns, and even of centuries, treating the 
whole period in eleven subject chapters. It does not cover 
quite so much ground as the equally valuable history which 
Archdeacon Cunningham gave us a quarter of a century 
ago. Mr. Lipson, plunging straight into the Manor, spares 
us any speculations about Roman Britain on the one hand, 
and our hypothetical Frisian home on the other. Nor does 
he deal so fully as Archdeacon Cunningham did with the 
governmental organisation at different dates, or with 
medizval doctrines and opinions that are half theology 
and half economics. On the other hand, we see how greatly 
the available material for economic history has increased 
during the past quarter of a century, not only in the new 
range of authorities quoted, but also in the greater wealth of 
knowledge about the organisation and slow transformation 
of the Manor, the gradual development of town life, the 
rise and fall of markets and fairs, the strange evolution of the 
gilds, the growth of capitalist enterprise in tin mining, the 
woollen industry and foreign trade, and in the new explana- 
tion given of many legislative and executive measures. 
And let us here extend our gratitude to those who grub 
away at historical research. Without the patient labours 
of countless humble researchers on minute fragments of 
medizval organisation, no such revision of history is 
possible. Mr. Lipson has made admirable use of nearly 
all this material that has been published. His history 
cannot cover the whole field—he says hardly anything, for 
instance, about roads, and transport generally, next to 
nothing about women, except as alewives, and nothing 
whatever about the upbringing of children, who are, after 
all, our most important product. We hear little about the 
currency or the level of prices, nor do the Jews claim a large 
place. To judge from his pages, religion and law, the 
Crusades and the ever-recurrent plague, played as small a 
part in English economic development as poetry, and 
pictorial art, and scholastic philosophy. The forests and 
the chase are hardly mentioned, nor is any attention paid 
to the introduction of new plants or animals. Even of 
hunger and love, described as the springs of all economic 
development, we are not yet enabled to trace the diverse 
manifestations. Evidently we are still far from the whole 
story. But we think that Mr. Lipson may congratulate 
himself on having put together what is, for the moment, the 
best authenticated description of the economic development 
of the England from which we have sprung. 

One characteristic of the book is the even-handed balance 
that it holds between warring theorists, when our know- 
ledge of the facts does not yet suffice to decide which comes 
nearest to the truth. On the very first page we are pre- 
sented with “the problem of the Manor,” elucidated by a 
careful summary of the facts and arguments put forward 
by those who assert that we have arisen from the servile 
dependants of the owners of Roman “ villas,” in contrast 


with others who claim, if not that “ the Manor springs out 
of the Mark,” at least that our ancestors were independent 


free proprietors. Just as balanced is Mr. Lipson’s analysis 
of the causes of “ The Break-up of the Manor,” and “ The 
Agrarian Revolution” of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. When we come to “ The Growth of Towns,” 
** Fairs and Markets,” “The Gild Merchant,” and “ The 
Craft Gilds,” we are equally not allowed to seek the easy 
solution of taking sides with one or other enthusiast. The 
facts compel us to see in the development of urban life not 
one but many opposing factors. The gilds, in particular, 
were never what Professor Brentano pictured them, nor 
even as Professor Ashley visualised them; in fact, they 
never extended to more than minute fractions of those 
working at their several trades. Capitalism in agriculture, 
in tin mining, in cloth making, in the distribution of nearly 
all commodities, and in foreign trade, is shown to be an 
earlier and a more generally pervasive influence than has 
been supposed. The economic world was at no stage simple 
and uniform. We should perhaps come nearer the truth if 
we started by assuming that it was essentially as diverse 
and complicated as it seems subsequently to have become. 

It may be inferred that Mr. Lipson’s book is not exactly 
a facile, eloquent sketch for the elementary pupil, or “ light 
literature ” for the seaside. It is, we may as well confess, a 
solid treatise, which needs reading. It is stuffed too full 
of facts to be good literature. But the book is not without 
style. The facts are well presented. There is a swing 
about it which carries the reader on. It is really refreshing 
to get right through a historical work without any mention 
of the intrigues of the Royal Court, the marriages of kings 
and princes, annexations of territory, the quarrels of the 
nobles, the wickedness of the Popes, or the battle of Hastings. 
To think that we once mistook these things for history ! 
Gratitude to Mr. Lipson impels us to say that every library 
in the United States, as well as every one in the British 
Empire, ought immediately to get this book. 


“ ACCUSE” 
J’Accuse! By a German. Translated by ALEXANDER 
Gray. Hodder & Stoughton. 5s. net. 

The “ ordinary reader” in England will, we are afraid, 
be disappointed by this book. Its flaming cover and heavy 
black lettering, the brilliant red and orange of the paper 
wrapper, and the publishers’ loud announcement, “ The 
man who wrote this book is a GERMAN,” all promise sen- 
sation. As a matter of fact it is just about as sensational 
as the late Mr. Lecky’s History of European Morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne. Mr. Lecky’s work is not exactly 
light reading, but it can hardly be said that J’ Accuse ! is less 
heavy. In fact, the only persons whom we can imagine as 
likely to extract any pleasure or profit from it are those 
rare ruminating readers who are always more interested in 
the psychology of a writer than in what he says or how he 
says it. The book is interesting only as a study in national 
psychology. There are certain small points of what the 
scholar calls internal evidence which led us at times to doubt 
the reiterated statements that “the man who wrote this 
book is a GERMAN,” but when for the last time we closed its 
salmon-pink covers we felt prepared to swear before a court 
of law that no one but a German could have written it. Its 
448 conscientious pages are heavy with that unmistakable 
taedium Teutonicum which years ago we became acquainted 
with as a deposit of German scholarship upon the Greek and 
Latin classics. 

The author proves not once but many times that Germany 
planned and made this war. He does this by quoting Bern- 
hardi, Frobenius, and Treitschke, by analysing German 
foreign policy before 1914, and by an elaborate analysis of 
the diplomatic papers of July and August, 1914. Most of his 
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facts appear to be accurate and a large proportion of his 
conclusions sound. But not a breath of wit or humour 
ever comes to flutter a page of his book. He is frequently 
ironical, but his irony is of the kind that one feels the author 
working up to for many sentences before it appears. Being 
an extremely laborious and conscientious person, he refuses 
to lighten his labour by leaving anything to his reader’s 
imagination. Accordingly, having made a point, he will 
repeat it in order to make quite sure that it has not escaped 
you and that you have not escaped him. And he follows 
the example of the late Queen Victoria, who used to under- 
line practically all the words in her letters, by underlining 
all his points. The effect of this method of argument 
upon us is much the same as if the author tried to convince 
us by driving home each point with a stamp upon our corns. 

There is no doubt that the psychology of nations differs. 
It would, we believe, be quite impossible to get the author 
of this book to understand the real point in that typically 
British description of a modern battle by a Tommy : “ First 
you ‘ears an ‘ell of a noise, and then the nurse says : * Try and 
drink a little o’ this.’”’ On the other hand few Englishmen 
could have written the following, which is the author’s de- 
scription of war : “The earth, covered with the snow of winter, 
has drained the blood of millions of the children of men in the 
prime of life. In common graves, far from their wives, 
their children and their mothers, hundreds of thousands are 
laid to rest together without cross and without memorial— 
friend and foe united in death. Unending trains, filled with 
wounded, traverse the country from east to west and from 
west to east, and inside, there they lie, the poor men with 
mangled limbs, with bruised bodies, with disfigured coun- 
tenances, moaning and sighing in their pains, many disfigured 
beyond recognition, with arms or limbs wrenched off ; those 
denied the light of truth have lost the light of day ; they still 
live whom death has claimed. They form one vast bleeding 
wound in the body of humanity.” And so on for several 
paragraphs. We are glad to have the book; but we cannot 
pretend that it gives us much new light. 


MARK RUTHERFORD 


Last Pages from a Journal, with other Papers. By Mark 
RUTHERFORD. Edited by his Wife. Humphrey Milford 
4s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Hale White’s piety continues to gather up for 
posterity the fragments of her husband’s writings with a 
profusion that becomes a little overwhelming. We have 
had Pages from a Journal, and More Pages from a Journal ; 
some two years ago appeared The Early Life of Mark Ruther- 
ford—a handful of childish memories of Dissenting circles 
in Bedford and of his early lapse from orthodoxy at Cheshunt 
College ; and now we have Last Pages from‘a Journal. Of 
this last collection the title is misleading; most of it is 
miscellaneous essays, reviews and stories, and only the last 
part consists of scraps from note-books. The miscellaneous 
papers are bookish stuff which was hardly worth reviving, 
and too many of the notes are pointless, though here and 
there is an entry which is not merely sincere—Hale White 
was always sincere—but psychologically interesting. “ I 
like privacy for its own sake. . . . It is not because I 
am ashamed to be seen, but because I prefer not to be seen.” 
“Every faculty and virtue I possess can be used as an 
instrument with which to worry myself.” The whole of 
Mark Rutherford is here. He was the typical self-tormentor 
—ver-scrupulous, timid, depressed. The good side of this 
sort of character is its honesty ; it is always nosing out its 
faults, but it faces them. The bad side is its timidity—its 
terror lest the facts should prove too discreditable. “I 


like privacy. But perhaps from some unworthy motive. 
From shame? No, it is just that I like privacy.” So we 
may supply the unconscious working of the mind behind 
the remark just quoted. Everyone who has read the 
autobiographical works which display the struggles of this 
self-obsessed soul, its scruples, its despairs and its triumphs, 
knows that Mark Rutherford was saved from priggishness 
as by the skin of his teeth; but if these last pages stood 
alone, the verdict would be doubtful. A deadly com- 
placency seems to have crept over him in old age. “ If we 
are sure that it is not for us to reform the world, let us 
retreat. It does not so much matter where, so long as our 
cottage is not noisy and we can take pleasure in a few 
pictures on the walls.” There is something wrong, one 
feels, with a man who has practised introspection all his 
life if he can ascribe this attitude to himself at the last 
without a shade of uneasiness. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Kabir’s Poems. Translated by RaBrinpRANATH TaGoRE. Assisted 
by Evetyn UNDERHILL. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 

“A great religious reformer, the founder of a sect to which nearly 
a million northern Hindus still belong, it is yet supremely as a mystical 
poet that Kabir lives for us.” His position in Indian religious history 
is an interesting one, for, by birth a Moslem, he bridged the gulf be- 
tween Islam and Hinduism so successfully that each religion claims 
him for its own ; he was an impassioned mystic, and at the same time 
a commonsense man who jeered at the Yogi, who “ has a great beard 
and matted locks, and looks like a goat.” God was his theme ; his 
doctrine, says Miss Underhill, was that to those who keep their eye 
on the “one thing needful,” denominations, creeds, ceremonies, the 
conclusions of philosophy, the disciplines of asceticism, are matters 
of complete indifference. His poems very clearly reflect his views : 


It is but folly to ask what the caste of a saint may be ; 

The barber has sought God, the washerwoman, and the carpenter— 
Even Raidas was a seeker after God. 

The Rishi Swapacha was a tanner by caste. 

Hindus and Moslems alike have achieved that End, 

Where remains no mark of distinction. 


Few, however, are so directly relevant to worldly controversies as 
this; most of the poems are statements of the one great truth in 
varied imagery. This makes for a certain monotony, a monotony 
common to much mystical poetry. “ Within the Supreme Brahma, 
the worlds are being told like beads.” . . . “ All swing ? the sky and 
the earth, and the air and the water; and the Lord Himself taking 
form: And the sight of this has made Kabir a servant.” “ The 
inward and the outward are become as one sky, the infinite and the 
finite are united ; I am drunken with the sight of the all.” The state- 
ment that God comprehends everything, and the expression of the 
ineffable joy of communion with him, tend, in spite of the Oriental 
profusion of metaphor and simile, to produce, as we have said, a certain 
monotony in translation, where the undoubted musical beauties of the 
original poems have disappeared. It is quite good translation as far 
as it goes, though such a phrase as “ Before the Unconditioned the 
Conditioned dances,” has, to an English reader, a slightly prosy, not 
to say pedantic, air, that we cannot believe to be present in the original 
phraseology, however closely its meaning may be recorded. But the 
book in English is not one for reading straight through (unless one is 
deliberately “‘ studying ” mysticism), but rather one of which, at almost 
any moment, a few pages will be found invigorating. 


The Progressive Movement. By Bensamin P. De Wirt. The 
Macmillan Co, 6s. 6d. net. 

The vague notion prevails in England that American Progressivism 
sprang into being at the Presidential Election of 1912, as the attempt 
of one man, Theodore Roosevelt, “ disappointed in his efforts to 
control his political party, to found another and return himself to 
power.” The notion has little or no relation to the historic facts, 
which are set out with clearness and brevity in this latest addition 
to the Citizens’ Library, issued under the general editorship of the 
veteran Dr. Richard Ely, of Wisconsin. The plan of the book will 
commend itself to the English student of American affairs. Chapters 
summarising the Progressive Movement in each of the political parties 
are followed by succinct accounts of the chief measures of the Pro- 
gressives as applied to Federal, State, and city administration. The 
importance of the currency question in the past history of the Demo- 
cratic Party, the rise of W. J. Bryan, the significance of Mr. Roosevelt, 
the curious developments of American Socialism, the spread of Pro- 
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hibition, the “‘ good government ” movement in the cities, and the 
experiments in democratic control associated with States like Wisconsin 
and Oregon—these and many kindred matters are well described. 


Aircraft in the Great War. By CLaupEe Graname-Waite and Harry 
Harper. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


What is true of aircraft one day may be untrue the next. This 
book, based upon the first three months of the war, is already distinctly 
out of date in many of its details. Zeppelins are far more dangerously 
equipped than they were a few months ago, and the accuracy and skill 
of our aviators seem to have increased prodigiously. Aircraft in the 
Great War is a scrappy compilation. The authors apparently worked 
on the plan of finding interesting newspaper cuttings and making short 
chapters out of them, adding introductions and comments. With the 
greater part of the contents most readers will already be familiar from 
the columns of the daily press. There are no illustrations. 


THE CITY 


N Thursday of last week dealings commenced in 
() the new 44 per cent. War Loan. The price started 
at about 99, but ended up at £98 12s. 6d., as 
compared with the issue price of £99 8s. 4d.; for, although 
the issue price was nominally par, the discount of 11s. 8d. 
upon prepayment in full of the instalments brings it down 
to the lower figure. On the following day the Loan was 
very flat and closed at 973 for the fully paid scrip, the 
partly paid scrip being 2} discount. ll these dealings 
were in stock carrying with it the right to convert 3} per 
cent. War Loan, Consols, or Annuities on the terms set 
forth in the prospectus. Tuesday of this week was the 
first day on which it was possible to exercise the conversion 
rights. On that day, therefore, it became possible to deal 
in the War Loan ex rights—i.e., War Loan the conversion 
rights on which had already been exercised. Until October 
80th next, when the right to convert Consols ceases, there 
will be two classes of stock quoted—viz., “cum rights ” 
and “ ex rights.” From the investor’s point of view there 
is no difference between the two, the rate of interest being, 
of course, the same; but to the holder of 84 per cent. War Loan 
or Consols, who desires to exchange it for War Loan, the “cum 
rights ” stock possesses a slightly greater value. Some of 
the clever people sold their “cum rights” stock on the 
Thursday and Friday, in the expectation of buying back 
an equivalent amount of “ex rights” stock at a lower 
price on Tuesday; they did not do well, for on Tuesday, 
after a consultation between the jobbers and the Govern- 
ment broker, quotations in both stocks rose rapidly to 
98} “cum rights” and 98} “ex rights.” Whether it be 
due to Government support or not, the firmness in the 
price has encouraged the markets considerably. Many 
holders of Consols, who have no money available for the 
purpose of purchasing such amount of the new War Loan 
as would enable them to convert their old holdings into 
that security, are enquiring whether they can purchase 
the conversion rights of holders who have no occasion to use 
them. These rights, however, cannot be dealt in apart 
from the stock itself: but some of the financial institutions 
which possess a large number of surplus rights in respect of 
their own subscriptions to the War Loan are purchasing 
their clients’ Consols at the minimum price of 65 (at which 
price they are not saleable for cash) and are paying them in 
fully paid War Loan scrip. As, by virtue of the rights, 
£100 nominal of Consols can be exchanged for £66 18s. 4d. 
of new War Loan, the difference of £1 18s. 4d. in War Loan 
represents the profit of the Bank and the price paid by the 
holder of Consols for the conversion rights. As the latter 
receives on October 5th the full quarter’s dividend on his 
Consols, and on December Ist following a full half-year’s 
dividend on the War Loan, the transaction is quite profitable 
to him, apart from the fact that in future he receives 


£2 18s. 6d. interest on the £65 of War Loan in lieu of the 
£2 10s. he used to receive on his Consols. 
« * * 


Some writers are making out Home Rail Ordinary Stocks 
to be exceptionally cheap. A comparison, however, of 
the yield afforded by the premier British security and 
twenty-four Home Rail Ordinary Stocks of 1918 and 1915 
shows that the fall in Home Rails has merely kept pace with 
the rise in the rate of interest. In 19138 Consols yielded, 
at their current market price, 3°75 per cent., whilst the 
average yield on twenty-four representative Home Rail 
Ordinary Stocks was 4°90 per cent. At the present time 
the yield on the new War Loan, which takes the place of 
Consols as premier security, is fully 4°55 per cent., and at 
present prices the average yield on the same twenty-four 
Home Rail Ordinary Stocks is 6°40 per cent. If the yield 
on Consols in 1918 be expressed by 100, we find that the 
figure denoting the yield on the Home Rail Stocks would 
be 145. If the yield of 4°55 per cent. now obtainable on 
the new War Loan be represented by 100, the yield on the 
same twenty-four Home Rail Ordinary Stocks, at present 
prices, would be represented by 143. This shows that 
current market prices, in this division at least, are not so 
arbitrary as some people might think, and that the fall in 
fixed interest bearing securities which are protected by 
minimum prices has a long way to go when quotations are 
left to find their own level. 


* * * 


The Swiss Government has issued another Mobilisation 
Loan—fortunately for the country, it does not have to be 
termed a “ War Loan.” This is the third Loan the Republic 
has had to issue since the outbreak of war, and it is for 
Fr.100,000,000, which has been taken firm by a banking 
syndicate, and is offered to the public by it at 964. The Loan 
is to be paid off at par by thirty annual instalments, com- 
mencing September 30th, 1926, but the Government reserves 
to itself the right to pay off the whole or any portion of the 
Loan at any time after June 30th, 1926, on giving three 
months’ notice. 

* * * 

Not every neutral country is, however, so successful with 
its Loans. Spain’s attempt a month or two since to float 
a Loan proved a complete fiasco and led to the Cabinet 
offering its resignation. Now comes the news from Denmark 
that a Loan over there has also been a failure. Only belli- 
gerents, apparently, can count upon a large over-subscrip- 
tion; let us hope that the moral will be lost upon Finance 
Ministers ! 

* * * 

The following is another extract, showing how the war 
is regarded as leading to collectivism. It is taken from a 
circular issued’ by an American banking and statistical 
organisation to its clients : 

Clients are, however, warned against assuming that the differences 
of Socialists upon the question of war will make the movement toward 
Government ownership and Government operation of industries weaker 
than it has been. It is absurd te think that this will be the case. All 
of the fighting countries have been forced into a paternalism greater 
than any which the modern world has ever seen. 

The result of the war is that additional argument has been furnished 
to those who believe that the Government should enter certain fields 
now reserved for private capital. Whatever difference there may be 
upon the subject of militarism among the Radicals, they are all agreed 
that the way toward the paternalism of the Utopia has been made very 
clear. The argument which they will now have is—when the pinch 
comes private capital must give way to public enterprise. The fore- 
going statement is a statement of fact which we feel is due to our 
clients. We warn them that private enterprises in the public service 
must be prepared to show cause why they should not be taken over by 
municipalities, the state or the nation. 

Emit Davies. 
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/'COURSE of LECTURES 


AT KING’S HALL 


COURSE OF LECTURES entitled 
“The World After the War” will be 


given at the King’s Hall, Covent Garden, by 
| Bernarp Suaw, and Mr. and Mrs. Sipney 
_ Wess, on Tuesdays, October 26th, November 
_ and, gth, 16th, 23rd and 30th. The subjects 
_ of the Lectures will be as follows :— 


1. The Illusions of War. sperRNarp sHAW 
2. The War and the Spirit of Revolt. 


MRS. SIDNEY WEBB 


3. The War and the Control of Wealth. 
SIDNEY WEBB 


4. The War and the Demand for “The 


Servile State.” MRS. SIDNEY WEBB 


5. Diplomacy After the War. 
BERNARD SHAW 


6. The Supernational Authority which 
will Prevent War. SIDNEY WEBB 


Seats may now be booked. COURSE TICKETS: Numbered and 
Reserved Stalls, £1 1s. ; Numbered and Reserved Back or Gallery 
Seats, 10s. 6d. ; Upper Gallery Seats, 5/-. SINGLE LECTURE 
TICKETS : Numbered and Reserved Stalls, S$/-; Numbered and 
Reserved Back or Gallery Seats, 2s. 6d. ; Upper Gallery Seats, 1/-. 
Applications for tickets should be sent to THE SECRETARY, 
Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 


A FULL SYLLABUS OF THE LECTURES WILL BE ISSUED. 








HE frequent publication of Special Sup- 
plements dealing with particular subjects 
of interest and importance is a feature of THE 
NEW STATESMAN. Those already pub- 


lished include : 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 

RURAL REFORM. 

"INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 

THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 

*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
WAR, Parts I. and II. (6d. each.) 


© Out of print. 


Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old, 
which include all the above Supplements, except the last 
named, 'are double price (1/- each). The issue of Feb, 14, 
1914, is out of print, but a few copies of the Supplement 
only—Co-operative Production—are available at 2/6 each 
from The Publisher, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/— abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 


16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 








OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel, 
Central 1565. 








APPOINTMENT VACANT. 
A PRLICATIONS are invited for the post of SECRETARY at the 


Headquariers of the National Union of Women's Suffrage Societies, to begin 
work September 15th.—Apply by letter, stating qualifications and experience, to the 
Howorary Secretary, 14 Great Smith Street, S.W. 

TO LET. 

ARAVAN will be lent, on a few small conditions, free of the usual 
charge for hiring of 30/- week to anyone who will bring it straight away from 
Swaffham Bulbeck, Cambridge, to address below ; but whoever we lend it to must 
provide horse. Or would sell for £50. Also FARMHOUSE, Cambridge § miles, 
TO LET Unfurnished. £26 year. Good views.—Keetine, Hazard, Totnes, Devon 
WISS CHALET TO LET, Furnished, at Montana-sur-Sierre ; 
5,000 feet above sea level, overlooking Rhone Valley, with magnificent views 

of Mont Blanc and Valaisian Alps; 7 tedrooms, 2 sitting rooms, bath, electric 
light, central heating ; small supply of plate and linen. Rent £20 per season, or £50 
per annum.—Communicate with G. C. Dosss, 17 Westbourne Gardens, Folkestone 
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With the issues of September 25th and October 2nd 
THE NEW STATESMAN will publish in two Supplements 
a Monograph by Mrs. Sidney Webb, entitled : 


ENGLISH TEACHERS 
and their PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANISATIONS 


N this original survey Mrs. Webb 

gives the results of a prolonged 

investigation into the constitution 
and working of professional organisation 
among all grades of Teachers of England 
and Wales. 


She describes in what way and to what 
extent the Teaching Profession, with 
its quarter of a million members, is, in 
fact, professionally organised. 


’ 


The history and development of the 
various ‘Teachers’ associations, 
mentary and secondary, sectional and 
specialist, are analysed and 
trasted, and their position and policy 
described. 


ele- 


con- 


A concluding section describes the 
position and prospects of the Teachers’ 
Registration Council. 


CONTENTS. 


INTRODUCTION : Tue Wortp or TEACHERS. 
CHAPTER 
I. THe Compact Wortp oF THE PvuBLIC ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. 
(a) The National Union of Teachers. 
(6) Sectional Organisation among Elementary School 
Teachers. 
(i.) The Federation of Class Teachers. 
(ii.) The National Association of Non-Collegiate 
Certificated Teachers. 
(iii.) The National Association of Head Teachers. 
(iv.) The Association of Head Masters of Central 
Schools. 
(v.) The Association of Assistant 
Central Schools. 
(vi.) The National Union of 
Teachers. 
(vii.) The National Federation of Women Teachers. 
(viii.) The London Married Women Teachers’ 
Association. 
(ix.) The Women Teachers’ Franchise Union. 
(x.) The London Teachers’ Association. 
(xi.) The National Federation of Catholic Teachers. 
(c) Results of the Professional Organisation of Elemen- 
tary School Teachers. 


Masters of 


Uncertificated 


II. THe PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 

TEACHERS. 

(a) The College of Preceptors. 

(6) The Headmasters’ Conference. 

(c) The Association of Headruistresses. 

(d) The Association of Assistant Mistresses in Public 
Secondary Schools. 

(e) The Incorporated Association of Headmasters. 

({) The Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters. 

(g) The Private Schools Association. 

(4) Minor Organisations of Secondary Teachers. 

(é) The Federal Council of Secondary School Associa- 
tions. 

(j) The Controversy between the Elementary School 
Teacher and the Secondary School Teacher. 


CHAPTER 
(k) Miscellaneous Societies (The Association of Directors 
and Secretaries of Education Authorities, The 
National Association of Education Officers, The 
Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland). 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION OF SPECIALIST 
TEACHERS. 

(a) The Kindergarten Teachers and the Froebel Organisa- 
tions. 

(6) The National Society of Art Masters, the Royal 
Drawing Society and the Art Teachers’ Guild. 

(c) The National Association of Manual Training 
Teachers, and the Educational Handwork Associa- 
tion. 

The Association of Teachers in Technical Institu- 
tions and the Association of Technical Institu- 
tions. 

The Association of Teachers of Domestic Subjects. 

The three Organisations connected with Training 
Colleges. 

Organisation among Teachers of Commercial Subjects. 

Organisation among Physical Training Teachers. 

Organisation among Teachers of the Physically or 
Mentally Defective. 

Organisation among the Music Teachers. 

The Problems of the Realm of the Specialist Teacher. 
(i.) The Executant versus ‘the Professional 

Teacher. 
(ii.) The Authority for Certification. 
(iii.; The Subject Association versus the Trade 
Union of Teachers. 
IV. Tue PossiBiLities OF PROFESSIONAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

(a) The Origin of the Movement. 

(6) Conflicting Purposes. 

(c) The Parliamentary Struggle. 

(a) The Bungle of the First Registration Council. 

(e) The Concordat of the Profession. 

(f) Constitution and Working of the existing Registration 
Council. 

(g) The Professional Council of the Future and its rela- 

tion to Central and Local Government. 


Ill. THe 
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